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An old Chippendale Mahogany Commode of Drawers on Original Stand. 
An old Chinese Famille Verte Plate and pair of Oviform Jars. 
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to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Gateways of the 
World—(3) 


At the “ back of beyond” live the primitive peoples of 
the world. Along the roads that lead away from the 


| 
| 
| 


teeming crowds and the big cities are to be found the | 


nomads of the earth. 


In these remote places there are gateways through which | 


for countless ages caravans have passed, and through 
which the pioneer of science or of commerce or of zeal 
for God must still make his way. 


There is the Khyber Pass, opening to the mysterious 


lands of Afghanistan and Turkestan; there is Damascus, | 


through which the camels have set out since before the 
dawn of history; there is Kalgan, whence the road leads 


across the desert of Gobi; there is the pass of Batang | 


from China to Tibet; there is Khartoum at the entrance 
to the southern Sudan; there are the old Inca roads in 
South America. 


Along all these ways, and many another, the agents of | 
the Bible Society are journeying. Its books are published | 


in Pashto, and Kirghiz, Arabic and Quechua, and many 
another tongue, for these remote peoples, and through 
these gateways supplies must go. 


At every gateway you will find the Guide. 
Will you help in this work ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by | 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








Last year in the slump two small teapots, both 18th Century ( 
intrinsic value of the 30 ozs. of silver was under £2), sold for the 
amazing price of £805. Thijs was’ not a phantom buyin 


but actually sold under my hammer. 


Set 


ee 


the 


ha y g-in Price, 
Co obtain the highest 


prices sell at the Grafton Galleries, whether it be silyer or 
anything else. 


Some advertisers say, and are entitled to say, that they give 
good prices. My representatives called recently on a lady and 





suggested a reserye 
price of £30 for cer. 
tain goods. Wishing 
to see what cash offe; 
she could obtain, she 
sent the parcel to 
London and received 
an offer of £15, which 
she refused, An appli- 
cation for the return 
of the goods brought 
a cheque for £18, but 
the bait was not ac- 
cepted. The lady then 
sent the goods here 
and I sold them for 
£52 Os. Od.! Silver 
of every description, 
also furniture, _ pic. 


tures, books, etc., 
fetch equally — high 
prices. 

Auction sales every 
Friday of _ pearls, 


diamonds, old _ silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fort- 
nightly sales of 
antique furniture, 
pictures, china, and 
books. No buying-in 
charges. Parcels safe 
registered post. 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, Zhe Jimes any Tuesday, and read more about my 


activities, 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1, 


Top of DOVER STREET, 


"Phone: Gerr, 5971-4, 
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DO YOU KNOW 


the difference between an Assurance and 
an Insurance Company? 


When a person effects an Insurance policy he 
is covering himself against a contingency which 
may or may not happen, as, for example when 
he insures his house against fire. When 
he effects an assurance he is covering himself 
or his dependents against a contingency which 
must happen. You are well insured, you say, 
but do you carry sufficient assurance ? 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


has issued a leaflet called “Man’s Economic 
Value,” which shows the amount of Life 
Assurance a person should carry in relation to 
his income. 


Write to-day for copy of leaflet “A.C.22" to: 


he STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH G 
































“You Have Kind Hands, Madam.” 


The speaker was a leper—a patient in the Moravian 
Home for Lepers at Jerusalem. 


THE MATRON AND A 
LEFER PATIENT. 


That is the plea of 


The London Association 
in aid of | 
Moravian Missions 


President: SIR CHARLES OWENS, C.B. 


All contributions, crossed “ Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd.,” shoud 

be addressed to:— ; 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Eszgq., 

Chairman and Hon. Sec., 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


-egeqy Foran hour an honorary 


whole of 


you stretch out 
hands ” 
the lepers, and help to 


nurse had been dressing 
his terrible injuries. 
Then he said: ‘ You 
have kind hands, 
madam. God bless your 
hands.” 


That home at Jerusalem 
is the only one in the 
Palestine. 
You probably cannot go 
to the Holy Land. Will 
** kind 


of succour to 


ease the pain and horvor 
of their awful disease? 
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Choose your LINING 


as you would your 
PIANO — by the 
NAME & MARK. 























HEN a great pianist performs 
W cxctusively on an instrument of 
one particular make, clearly his 
sensitive ears and fingers can gain 
satisfaction from no other. Men of 
nice taste in matters of dress are 
equally emphatic as to the impor- 
tance of the right Lining. ey 
choose ae on which the name 
* COURTIN is stamped. They 
know this name guarantees the finest 
and most enduring sheen, a blend of 
strength with suppleness, and entire 
freedom — fraying and change of 
colour. our Tailor can supply 
sCQURTINE” LININGS—woven and 
guaranteed by COURTAULDS—for 
both formal and informal wear. There 
is no substitute “just as good.” 
99 
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The name is on 
the selvedge, 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
If any dific ulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS write direct 


No scrape, no hacking for 
me! The beard is ready: the 
fingers dry: the skin is not 
made soft by rubbing-in. 
All the work has been done 
with the shaving brush and 








Made by the Makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


The razor feels as though it had no edge: but 
it makes the face satin-smooth. 
Large tube 1s. 6d. From Chemists only. 


Send for a 7 day sample free 


COUPON 
Euthymol (113 D) 50 Beak Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me FREE SAMPLE of Shaving Cream. 


‘Name 
Address 











Please use Block letters. 











to the Manufacturers, COURTAU LDS, a 16, S& "Martin's le- 
Grand, London, E.C. 1. 
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Let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 
Entertain, Your Guests 
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PIADPA” DWVWIPAVOWV AVA OVA AGIA 
By H.M. 
Appointment King * teal 
to . 


CHINA TEA 


The Perfect Blend 


James Lyle & Company are famed for their 
blended China Teas. Notable is Sir Andrew 
Clark’s blend, from the original formula prepared 
many years ago by Queen Victoria’s physician, 
and still by reason of its flavour, refined and 
delicate, a favourite with those who know and 
understand. 


Ask for Sir Andrew Clark’s Finest Blend of 


Souchong, as supplied to the 4 A oer 
Royal College of Physicians. 1b. 


COFFEE.—James Lyle and Co. specially 
recommend their ‘‘ Celebrated CLUB 
BLEND.” It is fragrant, Pe 
choice & moderately priced. 2 10% 


Write for our new brochure on Coffee and Tea. 


James Lyle 


AND COMPANY LTD. 


Savile Row, Wii 


Established 1811 Telephone: Regent 7521 
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like a transatlantic Club 


You drop into your favourite chair in the smoke-room. 
The steward bustles up. “ Glad to see you again, Sir.” 
Of course, he remembers you—even to your taste in 
cocktails and your pet brand of cigar. And, hullo! 
There’s old So-and-so who crossed with you last time. 
Funny how one always meets old friends on these 
boats . . . discerning travellers like yourself, who prefer 
the comfort of White Star every time. 
NEXT SAILINGS : 

SOUTHAMPTON, CHERBOURG, NEW YORK. 

S.S. MAJESTIC, June 10. 

S.S. OLYMPIC, June 17. 
LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN, NEW YORK. 

S.S. CEDRIC, June 13. 

M.V. BRITANNIC, June 20. 
COMPANY'S OFFICES OR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


WHITE STAR 


















Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 








No. 8. 


ADVERTISING. No. 7. 





In a recent announcement we said some harsh 
things about American advertising and its dreadful 
consequences. We hasten to say that we believe 
the reaction will come from that great country, 


> 66 


James Truslow Adams’ “ Searchlight on America,” 
Irving Babbitt’s “‘ Democracy and Leadership,” and 
Stuart Chase’s “ Your Money’s Worth” suggest 
that the tide is already turning. Certainly Professor 
Babbitt’s book answers in the affirmative the question 


“Can any good thing come out of America?” 





We are not trying to put back the clock but rather 


to put it on. The nineteenth century, we believe, 
earnestly sought goodness and truth, and _ the 
twentieth, without losing these, wants to restore 
beauty to its proper place with them. And in 
pleading for the beauty of the countryside, and the 
decency of our city streets, we believe we shall help 
business rather than hinder it. If aggressive modern 
advertising was suspended for five years, would we 
cease to buy what we wanted and all we can afford 
to pay for? This cessation would restore to the 
retailer or wholesaler his dignity and responsibility. 
When we are told in one of the best shops in the 
West End of London “ The public buy labels, it is 
not for us to advise them what to buy,” then they 
reduce themselves to being mere middlemen : just 
conduit pipes. It is, of course, their duty and 
privilege to give their customers the benefit of their 
expert professional knowledge, and if the public in 
their ignorance resent this advice it is we advertisers 
who have undermined the retailer’s position, and 
done away with half the delights of shopping. We 
look on our tailor, our draper, our chemist, our wine 
merchant, as old personal friends who will keep us 


right where we might easily go wrong. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial. 
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News of the Week 


The Maid of Orleans 
T. JOAN OF ARC, five hundred years after her death at 
the hands of French and English, has formed another 
link of friendship between them. Both races have felt 
the need jointly to honour her, jointly to expiate a judicial 
crime. Apart from the military and judicial reasons, 
we see to-day the danger of imputing, in all the seriousness 
of the Medieval Church, the sin of trafficking with the 
Devil. In Cardinal Beaufort’s Cathedral of Winchester, 
La Pucelle is honoured with a statue upholding her as 
“chaste and immaculate in very thought.” At Rouen 
last Sunday the Bishop of Beauvais, successor to Pierre 
Cauchon, joined with the representatives of England, 
led by Cardinal Bourne and His Majesty’s Ambassador, 
in expiatory ceremonies in her honour close to the spot 
where she died at the stake. 








* * * * 
Rome 


The news from Rome is grave. The execution of a 
man who unsuccessfully attempted the murder of Signor 
Mussolini is a severer measure than would have been 


taken in countries where capital punishment is still the 
rule. Sentences of imprisonment, almost savage in their 
length, have been passed upon Professor Rossi and other 
educated members of the organization, “ Justice and 
Liberty.” These do not betoken confidence. Of much 


wider importance, the bands of young Fascists seem 


to have got out ofhand. They have attacked the “* Azione 
Cattolica ” with violence. The Azione is recognized in 
the Concordat by the Government as a non-political 
body. Yet the Government has raided its oflices, and 
dissolved its institutions, clubs for young people, &e. 
Will the Concordat stand this? The Pope has taken 
measures to guarantee the non-political nature of the 
Azione and has decided that there shall be no religious 
processions in Rome at present, not even on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi. His excellent Encyclical, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, recently published on social questions 
with the intention of bringing up to date the famous 
Encyclical of Leo XIU, Rerum Novarum, issued forty 
years ago, may have contributed to the present tension 
but did not create it. Peace is in the interest both of 
the Holy See and of the Government, and we look to the 
Pope and I] Duce to do their utmost to keep it. 


5 * * * * 
India 


The decision of H.M. Government that the Federal 
Structure Committee shall reassemble in London not 
later than September 5th has had a mixed reception in 
India. This final postponement, while it is weleomed by 
all who recognize the scope and importance of the pre- 
liminary work which must be got through before the 
Round Table meets again, comes as something of an 
anticlimax after the reassuring urgency of recent prepara- 
tions. It is hard to see why no provisional time-table 
was evolved long before this—at Karachi in March, for 
instance. Last week Cawnpore was once more the scene 
of a Hindu-Moslem clash, arising out of the Muharram 
disturbances ; it was suppressed by the police, but there 
were a number of casualties. The communal situation 
looks less promising than ever; one is forced to conclude 
that the Minorities Committee will be lucky if it meets 
in the autumn before a background less threatening than 
at present. Guerrilla warfare in Burma is assuming serious 
proportions and an anti-Indian bias, but our troops on 
the spot should have little difficulty in keeping the rebel- 
lion in control till the monsoon ; to extirpate it altogether 
will prove a harder task. 

* * * * 
Dominion Finances 

The Australian Premiers’ Conference on Tuesday at 
last took their courage in both hands and passed a 
resolution “that there be a reduction of 20% in all 
adjustable Government expenditure,” including wages, 
salaries and pensions. It also instructed its legal 
committee to prepare legislation for the proposed con- 
version loan for all Government loans, but left still open 
the points raised by Mr. Lang and Mr. Lyons relating to 
interminable stock, which it was formerly proposed to 
convert compulsorily. The news, the first part of it at 
least, should reassure foreign and other holders of stocks 
to some extent, as evidence of a determination to reform 
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expenditure before requiring concessions from creditors. 
Mr. Bennett’s Budget for Canada has to meet a deficit 
of about £21,000,000; the year 1930-1931 also shows a 
deficit of £16,800,000. The deficit on the coming year 
will be not quite fully met by new taxation and by 
increases in the tariff from which British trade will suffer, 
though less than that of other countries. 
a * * * 

Kenya 

The Joint Committee of Lords and Commons which is 
preparing the way for legislation for new administration 
in East Africa has taken the evidence of deputations 
from Kenya. We are glad that native chiefs have come 
in person. It may be difficult for them to see their visit 
in true proportion, but we hope they will go home to 
spread the feeling that the natives are receiving due 
consideration. The White Settlers’ Deputation has 
weighty claims to be considered. It is their leadership, 
enterprise, and capital that have made the Colony. They 
stand for the “ dual policy ” of parallel progress of white 
and native, and desire none of the radical changes that 
have been proposed to come into force hastily. They 
certainly do not want a common electoral roll with the 
Indians. The Whites have what understanding is pos- 
sible and great sympathy for the native. The Indians 
have no more sympathy with him than the Brahmin has 
for the untouchable in India. We cannot discuss again 
to-day the official reports but, while we see the disadvan- 
tages of their being so few white wage-earners (who could 
not compete with the Indians in labour or petty trading) 
we feel strongly that no change should discourage the 
exceptional white population from developing the sense 
of responsibility which it is peculiarly fitted to exercise, 

* * * + 


The Credit-Anstalt 

The serious condition into which Austrian finance has 
drifted is shown by the suspension of the great Viennese 
bank, the Credit-Anstalt, and the failure of a private 
Austrian bank with liabilities of a million pounds. To 
save the Credit-Anstalt and prevent a crisis in Austria 
that might have grave political as well as economic 
consequences an international committee has _ been 
formed, representing the leading British, American, 
French, Dutch, and other European banks, and the 
Bank for International Settlements is proving its useful- 
ness. The Austrian Government is securing Parlia- 
mentary approval of its guarantee for the foreign loans 
which the Credit Anstalt must secure if it is to resume 
business. The readiness of the great banks to come to 
the rescue is noteworthy. International co-operation in 
finance has clearly become more prompt and more prac- 
tical than before. But the difficulties of Austrian finance 
show that the little new Republic finds it uncommonly 
hard to stand alone, and may well desire that union with 
Germany which, for political reasons, Austria’s other 
neighbours oppose. 

* * * * 

The Primate and Dr. Barnes 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, bowing to the decree 
of the Court of Chancery which the Bishop of Birmingham 
ignored, will institute the Rev. G. D. Simmonds to the 
benefice of St. Aidan’s, Birmingham. The Court required 
the Archbishop, as Metropolitan, to do what the Bishop 
had refused to do. It should be clear to everyone 
that the Archhishop was bound to comply with the 
order; the Church as by law established could exist in 
its present form on no other terms. The Archbishop, 
in a letter to Dr. Barnes, said that he had found Mr. 
Simmonds “a fit person for the cure to which he had 
been presented.” Dr. Barnes, in reply, expressed 


—<< 


dissatisfaction because there was no guarantee that 
during Mr. Simmond’s incumbency, the illegal Services 
at St. Aidan’s would not be continued. If they were 
held, the Bishop said, he could not and would not inyoke 
the aid of ‘the law to stop them. Dr. Barnes’s honesty 
of purpose is commendable, but his attitude towapds 
the law of the land is difficult to reconcile with his 
episcopal duties. We can only hope that, with a littl 
good will on both sides, this unfortunate controversy 
may be allowed to cease. 
* * * * 
Talbot House 
The spirit of Toe H easily survived its transition to civilian 
life, and even its ponderous definition, by the editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, as “an interdenominational 
organization for Christian social service.” At the 
moment it is happily more concerned with the excursions 
of peace than with the alarums of war, among which 
it came into being. On Saturday the annual Toc H 
Festival is being held at the Crystal Palace, where the 
Prince of Wales, as patron, will unveil a memorial and 
make a speech. The Spectator takes this opportunity 
of renewing its good wishes to an institution which so 
finely embodies the spirit of fellowship and the ideals of 
Christian service. 
* * * 
Hours and Wages 
There are three conferences of importance this week, 
At the first, on Tuesday, Mr. Bevin gave the reply of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union to the demands 
of the employers’ representatives in the dock industry, 
which were for reductions of pay and revision of working 
conditions on a large scale. The constitution of the 
National Joint Council makes it impossible for the 
Union to refuse to discuss these proposals, but they were 
unwilling to do so, and have obtained a postponement 
while a small joint sub-committee examines the state of 
the industry. After we have gone to press the employers 
in the shipbuilding industry will lay before the unions 
similar proposals, which significantly include tentative 
approaches to greater interchangeability of labour 
between different crafts in the shipyards, an important 
problem for the unions and one on which they will be 
well advised to give way, since the question affects 
neither the wages nor hours of their members. 
* * * * 


The meeting of the Mining Association and the Miners’ 
Federation on Thursday takes place in more favourable 
circumstances than the meetings of these bodies for some 
time past. The Association has been empowered to 
discuss the question of wages, though not to fix them, 
on a national basis, thus enabling the whole problem to 
be taken into view at the same time. The second 
favourable circumstance is that the committee of the 
International Labour Conference on the hours of work 
in mines has been able to agree on a draft convention to 
limit hours to seven and three-quarters a day. Though 
ratification is not yet secure, fears of foreign competition 
may thereby be diminished. Another subsidiary of the 
League which has been doing useful work is the World 
Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of 
Narcotic Drugs. Although the British Government has 
expressed its objection to stricter forms of limitation, 
some progress has been made towards the adoption o 
the Draft Convention prepared by the League of Nations 
Advisory Committee on Opium, and this would be 4 
considerable step in the right direction. We very much 
regret that the Director of the International Labour 
Office made, in his last Report, some quite unfounded 
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charges against British delegations,.and has drawn severe 
rebukes upon himself. 
* * * * 

Academic Bloomsbury 

The Goldsmiths’ Company’s gift of £50,000 to the 
University of London for a library building has been 
quickly followed by the announcement that the new home 
of the University in Bloomsbury is about to be begun. 
The site which, after the Government had bought it and 
sold it back, was purchased some years ago by the 
University from the Duke of Bedford has stood vacant 
long enough. Sir William Beveridge states that the 
University has funds in hand for the central offices and 
hall, as well as the library, and that these should be 
finished in three years. The progress of other sections 
—on the site of ten acres—must depend on the financial 
support accorded to the University. The whole scheme 
js estimated to cost £3,000,000. It is a large sum, but 
the University is a mighty concern with its twenty 
thousand students in numerous colleges and should have 
a headquarters worthy of London. The University has 
selected the distinguished architect, Mr. Charles Holden, 
F.R.LB.A., without any open competition. 


* * * * 


Ten Miles High 

Professor Piccard of Brussels, with a companion, 
went up in a balloon from Augsburg last week and attained 
a height of nearly ten miles. They were enclosed in 
a metal sphere so that they were protected against the 
rarified atmosphere of the upper regions while taking 
their observations. They descended early next morning 
on the Gross Giirgl glacier in Tyrol. Their object was 
said to be the elucidation of cosmic rays, whatever 
these may be. At least they achieved a record in 
ballooning. It is harder for the layman to understand 
the patient courage of Mr. Courtauld, who spent a long 
winter alone on the Greenland ice-cap in order to record 
the weather prevailing in that abhorrent region. Projects 
for the establishment of a short air route, by way of 
Greenland, from Europe to America depend on an accu- 
rate knowledge of Greenland’s meteorology, and to this 
Mr. Courtauld’s long vigil has contributed. It was 
characteristic of his scientific detachment that, according 
to his narrative, his only fear was lest some troublesome 
rescue party should descend upon him in mid-winter and 
devour his carefully husbanded supplies. 


=a 
Count Apponyi 

The aridity of politics is refreshed by such an event 
as occurred last week at Budapest. The Hungarian elder 
statesman and savant; Count Albert Apponyi, a figure 
respected throughout Europe, has been honoured by the 
unanimous vote of the Chamber on his eighty-fifth 
birthday. He is granted a Prime Minister’s pension for 
life, and, upon the flattering condition that he and his 
wife will write the history of his epoch, he is granted a 
sum of nearly £10,000 to cover the cost of producing the 
work. We hope that he may live to complete it at his 
leisure. 

* * * * 

Honours 

The Birthday Honours were not exciting, but they 
fall to a well chosen number of admirable persons whom 
the King may well delight to honour for their services to 
him and his people. No peerages are conferred. Science 
is recognized by the bestowal of the Order of Merit upon 
that Icarned student and most popular lecturer, Sir 
William Bragg. A Privy Counciliorship has been amply 
earned by Lord Athlone in South Africa. Our somewhat 
cynical Attorney-General receives the same honour. 


Music. is honoured by the baronetcy conferred on Sir 
Edward Elgar, and among other new baronets is Sir 
Herbert Gibson, who has added to the services he rendered 
in Argentina during the War a great work of peace for 
the recent Exhibition there. Art is recognized by a 
Knighthood for Mr. Caw, for long the enthusiastic director 
of the Scottish Galleries, and by a “ step” in the Royal 
Victorian Order for the President of the Royal Academy. 
Dr. Dampier-Whetham, a many-sided man, becomes a 
Knight “ for services to agriculture”: in Dr. Varrier- 
Jones, also to be a Knight, enthusiasm is rewarded for 
the newest treatment, medical and social, of consumptive 
soldiers. 
* * ‘ * 

The Royal Tournament 

Their Majesties honoured the Royal Tournament with 
their presence at Olympia on the opening day. It has 
become one of the most brilliant and thrilling annual 
treats that Londoners and visitors from far afield can 
possibly enjoy. Besides providing a fine spectacle, 
excitement, fun, and the pleasure of watching every 
variety of movement and many competitions, it teaches 
what high standards are demanded in H.M.’s Forces 
to-day. Eyes are opened by the sight of the flower of 
our youth, brought by the modern training in the Navy 
and Army to such a pitch of physical fitness and of 
mental and bodily alertness, and to an ability to co- 
operate which makes the many seem to be one. Another 
kind of unselfishness is taught by the regimental spirit, 
and even the outsider can get a glimmering notion of a 
burning esprit de corps from an item in this Tournament. 
A “plain” county regiment, the Gloucestershires, 
formerly the old 28th and 61st Foot, has more battle 
honours than any other regiment. They illustrate their 
history by a long series of detachments each dressed 
in the uniforms of the dates of their honours, back to 
the times of their formation. The horsemanship of the 
Cavalry made a wonderful display, as usual. We hope 
that the Service charities will benefit largely. On the 
more directly serious side of our national defence, field 
training is now going on in several parts of the country 
where the Yeomanry regiments are co-operating with 
the regular Cavalry. Naval exercises are being carried 
out off the north-east coast. 

* x * * 
The Derby 

His Majesty spent his birthday with an immense con- 
course of his subjects on Epsom Downs. The Derby was 
won by the favourite, Cameronian, whose fortunate owner 
only recently succeeded to the stud of his uncle, Lord 
Dewar. For many lovers of the thoroughbred the 
pleasure, if not the interest or excitement, of the race has 
been spoilt by the unhealthy fever of excitement caused 
by the Irish so-called ‘“ Hospitals” Sweepstake. We 
notice that even The Times found it desirable to publish 
lists by the pageful, in which its readers might search for 
their names. It is satisfactory that it also published on 
Derby Day the resolution of the British Hospitals Associa- 
tion against any amendment of the law “ affecting public 
sweepstakes which purported to be for the benefit of 
voluntary hospitals.” However, Southern Ireland has 
made her most notable contribution to civilization since 
she attained Dominion status. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103 ; on Wednesday week, 102; ; a year ago, 102}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 96}; on Wednesday 
week, 963; a year ago, 90. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 84}; on Wednesday week, 833; a year 
ago, 78}. 
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Another Fiscal Campaign 


IP\HE Leader of the Opposition is delivering himself Colonies, and one of the reasons for their disaffection 
of a series of speeches, admirable in tone as usual, was their resentment at our interfering with their fiscal 
though confined to the obvious as soon as he approaches freedom. When, on the other hand, we vainly thought 
his main theme, Protection. Some of his followers to bind our colonies to us by Preferential duties, they 
are, as they should be—following. On the other side, were spoken of here without affection as millstones 
Mr. Lloyd George is taking as usual by far the most round our necks, or as fruit which we would gladly see 
astute course in leading a “ raging, tearing” Free Trade drop off the parent tree so soon as it was ripe. It hag 
campaign which is likely to do the Liberal Party more all been tried before, and the same trouble can be seen 
good than any tactics that he has been pursuing of late. any day when business relations take the place of family 
He will arouse enthusiasmtamong his hearers, though relations. Who does not know of a family in which 
in bold print his rhetorie is not the profound reasoning affectionate feelings have been soured so soon as a 
of a convinced Free Trader. It was so when he used disputed will or other business matters assume 
to arouse enthusiasm a quarter of a century ago: then importance? 
we looked for the real unanswerable case for Free Trade We will not be accused of having advanced no step 
in the speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Harold Cox and beyond the days when Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone 
the Unionist Free Traders like Lord Hugh Cecil. We ushered in the Victorian era of material prosperity by 
suspect that Mr. Cyril Asquith will come to the fore, freeing exchange. We are quite aware that some con- 
especially as he can shed the light of humour as well, ditions have changed since then. Other nations have 
as of sound thinking over the dismal dialectics of an learned from us to be manufacturers. We have lost 
economic question. The Labour Party inclines to inevitably the leadership in the use of steam and 
Free Trade: many of the older members were schooled machinery. And the most important change of all is 
as budding politicians on the right side in the Tariff that the trade unions have set up the high protection 
Reform controversy. The younger and cruder members of labour, with less success than the United States 
have, as a body, less firm convictions: and the Party (where for various reasons trade unionism is far less 
takes a discreetly chosen place in the flank. But the rigid) in proving that high wages can_ increase and 
battle is staged in a vigorous summer campaign. occasionally even cheapen production. Those are 
Those who remember the part we took in defeating admitted changes here and abroad. There are others 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s mistaken conception of in the Empire partly due to the freedom we have rightly 
Imperialism, and the wrong deductions which made him given to the Dominions. An illustration was given at 
a Protectionist, may think that when we smell the the last Imperial Conference, when, for the first time, 
battle afar off, we should be saying among the trumpets, a Dominion Premier had the hardihood publicly to 
““Ha, ha!” On the contrary, alas, so far from feeling announce that he would put the Empire second to his 
stimulated by the joy of battle, we look upon the scene Dominion secking benefits from the discussions of the 
to-day with the deepest despondency. It is dispiriting Conference. But, for all these changes, the facts remain 
to find that a question which was so thoroughly threshed that tariffs must contract free exchange, and that we 
out only one generation ago must be tediously explained need bitterly to expand it, for without external trade we 
all over again so soon. Of that, however, we ought starve. None of these changes averts the danger of the 
not to complain, for why should the newly enfranchised disruption of the Empire through “ business ”’ relations. 
multitudes have bothered with a dispute which seemed At this very moment “ business” has brought asperity 
to be definitely settled about the time of their birth? where should be sisterly affection, between Canada and 
It is, however, fair to blame their would-be leaders for New Zealand. 
not knowing what is now history. They ought to know Is our despondency ill-founded when, knowing these 
that their nostrums have all been tried before and found dangers, we search vainly in the speeches of the Free 
wanting. When the country was painfully recovering Traders for any suggestion of how more revenue is to be 
from the Napoleonic Wars it was highly protected and raised to meet the last Unionist Government’s culpable 
passed through terrible times of material hardship until failure to retrench, and our present governors’ new 
it found that the remedy was to throw off protection commitments by which they have earned yet worse 
and seek free exchange. Yet some would reversethe condemnation? There lies the menace to our country, 
process and, though we are mercifully enduring less Mr. Snowden by his Budget has admitted that the pro- 
hardship after the Great War, they would seek now ductivity of direct taxation has passed its zenith, and 
just what intensified the former suffering. Similarly that money will have to be raised by other means, 
with the Empire, which should be bound with silken What are they but a tariff, the most expensive of all 
ties which never chafe, ties of blood and devotion to devices for finding revenue? We foresee that our 
acommon Throne. Yet some would put on the galling future task will be the cheerless one of acquiescing in 
fetters which will either be broken by violence or taken a check upon free exchange and of endeavouring to 
off in repentance. We tried to exploit the American make it as little harmless to the nation as may be, 


The Youth Hostel Movement 


an Spectator has frequently drawn attention to the a late starter, but in the long run she more than makes up 
. growth of the Youth Hostel Movement since the for lost time ; such we hope will be the case with the Youth 
War in Europe and especially in Germany. British Hostel Movement. 

visitors returning from Northern Europe have come back We have before us the admirable pamphlet issued by the 
to their native land with the hope that sooner or later Youth Hostels Association of Great Britain, of which 
Great Britain would make up for lost time and that one of | Professor G. M. Trevelyan is the President and which 
the most remarkable movements of our time would soon possesses a strong committee representative of various 
be established on British soil. Great Britain is frequently allied organizations. Appropriately enough the _head- 
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quarters of the new organization are at Welwyn Garden 
City. Weare not at all sure that the historian of the future 
will not say that one of the best things which was evolved 
in the years succeeding the War was this Youth Hostel 
Movement, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
evolved in the first part of the twentieth century, for the 
movement was already in existence in Germany before the 
War. Broadly speaking the society sets out to establish 
hostels throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain 
where young ramblers of both sexes can obtain clean and 
suitable accommodation, in separate dormitories for men 
and women, at a cost of Is. a night. In most of the 
hostels meals are provided at a very reasonable charge. 
In those cases where meals are not provided facilities for 
cooking are to be found. 

But the main aim of the society is much more than 
that of providing youthful pedestrians with clean and 
comfortable quarters for the night. As Mr. Barclay 
Baron, the Chairman, says in describing the aims of the 
Association, “‘ it is a spiritual movement in the widest 
sense.” The organization seeks to include within its 
yanks all who desire to see their own country under the 
best possible conditions, that is to say, “ under one’s 
own steam in the delightful and strenuous leisure of 
walking or cycling.” The Y.H.A. of Great Britain sets 
out to produce a counterpart of the Continental system 
of hostels, but on lines specially suited to British tastes 
and conditions. It seeks by every means to increase the 
enjoyment of our countryside and it naturally, therefore, 
will seek to arouse the public to the urgent need for the 
preservation of the country. Members will be asked to 
co-operate in the abatement of the litter nuisance, in the 
protection of bird life and of our national flora. It is 
also hoped that as the Society grows its voice will be 
raised in reinforcement of public opinion in protesting 
against the erection of ugly buildings in beautiful 
surroundings. Let us hope that an awakened public 
conscience will in a few years’ time no longer permit the 
erection of a large galvanized iron farm building, which 
the writer saw last week on the confines of one of our 
loveliest English villages. The movement will do 
everything to extol the joys of “ back to the land,” and, 
while making the minimum of rules, it will seek to 
establish a high standard of behaviour based upon 
esprit de corps. The founders of the movement hope 
that it will promote a better understanding between the 


younger people of various classes and subsequently help 
to bring the youth of our nation into close contact with 
the youth of other nations. In this direction the Youth 
Hostel Movement could achieve a vitally important piece 
of contructive work. 

As soon as that fact is known on the Continent, that a 
chain of hostels exists in Great Britain, no doubt many 
members of other European Hostel societies will come 
and see for themselves some of the beauties of Great 
Britain, and before many years are past there will 
probably be a great annual efflux and influx of enthusiastic 
ramblers of both sexes to and fro across the Channel. 

A few simple rules have been drawn up to provide 
for the smooth working of the hostels. Each member 
will, of course, have to come provided with his member- 
ship card, his sleeping-bag, his towel and his soap. 
Every member is asked to leave the hostel tidy and to 
remember to leave no litter behind, to be careful to close 
all field gates and on no account “ to light fires where 
they may cause damage,” to protect wild flowers, trees 
and birds’ nests and at all times to uphold the good 
name of the Association. Those who have recently 
witnessed the annual despoiling of the countryside of 
bluebells must surely hope that in the growth of these 
ramblers’ associations and in the formation of the Youth 
Hostel Movement lies salvation. Two weeks ago, in 
the Spectator, we referred to an interesting experiment 
which is taking place in Derbyshire, where the rambling 
organizations, in co-operation with the County Council, 
are undertaking to act as “ watchers” in some of our 
beautiful districts. 

The new society starts this season with the establish- 
ment of fifty hostels, many in permanent quarters, 
others offering only temporary accommodation till the 
size of the demand can be gauged. The Spectator offers 
cordial greetings to the Youth Hostels Association and 
proposes to ask its readers to contribute to the cost of a 
hostel in the district where in the Committee’s view it is 
most urgently needed. The cost of a hostel is £800. 

[ Donations towards the cost of a SpecTATOR hostel, which 
will be handed over to the Youth Hostels Association of 
Great Britain, should be sent to the Editor of the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Hostel.” 
All contributions received will be acknowledged in the 
columns of the Spectator of the following week.] 


Education and Democracy 


HE Government’s Education Bill was dropped after 
drastic amendment in the House of Lords on 
February 18th, and there must be a considerable delay 
before it can be passed, as the Government have 
announced that they intend it shall, under the Parliament 
Act. It is not too late, therefore, to consider our edu- 
cational policy as a whole, and whether the results 
which it has so far attained justify its extension without 
further change. 

With this in view, it is very much to the point to 
listen to the recent complaints which have been made 
about democracy. Since the beginning of the movement 
for universal education, ‘‘ Educate your masters ” 
has been largely the motive which has inspired it. The 
complaints which are now being made are partly based 
on the thought, often indeed explicit, that this policy 
has failed; that the majority of mankind must always 
be too stupid to take even their present small share in 
their own government ; that by no process of education 
can they be protected from the wiles of the unscrupulous 


place-hunter or demagogue, or induced to support a 
policy which, though wise, will cause them even 
momentary discomfort. 

If this is indeed so, democracy and public education 
are both failures together; but before we admit this 
devastating conclusion it were well to ask whether it 
may not be one alone of the two which is at fault, and that 
the one which is less often accused. The extraordinary 
apathy with which the public received the dropping 
of the Bill may be combined with other evidence to show 
that there is at least some suspicion of this in the public 
mind. One piece of such evidence is the ease with 
which almost any crank system of education can find 
followers; another is the enthusiasm which greets 
such experiments as the new “rural schools” and the 
Village universities of Cambridgeshire, while orthodox 
education is treated with the utmost indifference. The 
growth of the adult education movement is alone proof 
that the public is not dissatisfied with education as a 
principle, but mainly with its manifestations in schools 
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which are directed by the State, as well as, of course, 
in some others. Educationists especially are conscious of 
this feeling, which recently made itself heard through 
the mouth of Dr. L. P. Jacks at the Conference for 
New Ideals in Education. There and in his recent book 
he urges a new conception of education, which he describes 
as “the education of the whole man,” and it is worth 
while paying some attention to his argument, which 
for the most part merely summarizes, with a force and 
coherence seldom found elsewhere, sentiments and opinions 
half-formed in the minds of most of the educated 
world. 

Our present system, he contends, fails because it has 
no object. It is lineally descended from a system which 
was, in effect, technical education for certain skilled 
professions, but it has been so curtailed, and the nature 
of civilization has so changed that it is now, even for those 
professions, a useless anachronism. It creates in the 
subject no skill, whether of mind or body, in life in general 
or in a particular trade or craft. And, since the whole 
of knowledge is only valuable in as much as it can be 
transformed into skill, the system is even harmful in 
perverting: our idea of the use of knowledge, and 
delivering us over helpless into the power of the popular 
Press and the cinema. 

For this Dr. Jacks would substitute a different system, 
aiming not at knowledge but at skill, not at literacy but 
at competence. It should be founded in his opinion on 
that skill which is essential to all of us, though half of us 
are sadly lacking in it, the care of th- vody, or hygiene. 
He gives an instance of a north country factory, where 
the firm had instituted training in physical culture, and 
had taught the young women there to walk. In the words 
of the manager, “‘ when we have taught them to walk and 
to carry themselves easily, they begin asking for other 
things. . . . Three of them have been writing poetry. 
I expect we shall end up by becoming a little University.” 
This is succeeded by further training of mind and body 
together till, in the end, you turn out not a mere 
“ jiterate,”” but a man or woman fully qualified for life, 


i, 


for a trade or profession, and for citizenship, This 
is, of course, the ideal which all our educators have 
somewhat vaguely before them, and it must be acknoy. 
ledged that here and there even under the present system 
these principles are being applied to some extent. People 
are less prone than they were to believe that you cap 
educate the mind without the body, and many of the 
schools run by public authorities are in the van of pro. 
gress in this respect, which has been fairly forced upon 
their attention. Individual headmasters have done 
wonderful work, sometimes encouraged by their local 
authority, sometimes discouraged. But there is an inye. 
terate enemy, the subject of much controversy in the past, 
against which all efforts for progress must contend. The 
examination system and the curriculum laid down by 
His Majesty’s Inspectors and the local authority combine 
in assuming that the final object of all effort, the criterion 
of success, is the degree of literacy achieved. Surely by 
this time we should begin to recognize that the literate 
man, unless tried by experience, is often not less but more 
of a fool than his neighbours. We do not choose professors 
for our leaders, but men who have proved themselves 
competent, skilled in affairs. If each one of us could found 
his judgment of such skill upon skill of some kind in him- 
self should we not perhaps be surer judges of our states. 
men? Which brings us again to our starting point, the 
relation of education to democracy. 

For the rest, the new system would seek to set before 
us the ideal not of material comfort, for which few men 
will exert themselves, but of a full and ultimately of a 
creative life. Education is already moving towards this 
ideal, but if the tyranny of the examination system could 
be broken down or even slightly relaxed it would be able 
to move much faster. Unless it does, we fear that public 
opinion will not be strong enough to save what was 
good in the Education Bill. Perhaps, if the loss will 
enable us for a year or two to forget the school-leaving 
age, and concentrate our efforts and resources upon the 
school-leaving condition, that will not be an unmixed 
disaster. 


The Idea of God—X 


fr. Malalasckera is Head of the Department of Pali, Sanskrit and Sinhalese in Ceylon University College. Next week 
rofessor J. A. Robertson will write from the point of view of the United Free Church of Scotland.—Ep. Spectator.| 


The Idea of God in Buddhism 


By G. P. MALALASEKERA, M.A., Ph.D. 


| elena has been aptly described as the most 
completely atheistical system in the world, for 
not only does it not affirm the existence of God but it 
also stands so far removed from the idea of God that it 
simply does not contemplate the necessity of denying 
it either. In fact, statements referring to God are only 
very seldom met with in the Buddhist Canon. The 
reason for this seems to have been that at the time of 
the Buddha (sixth century B.c.) speculation on God was 
neither prominent nor popular in India, and was confined 
to but a few Brahamans. The majority of religious 
teachers, including Brahamans, had by then given 
up theorizing about God, and it was not till much later, 
about the ninth century after Christ, when Buddhism 
had almost disappeared from India and Sankara had 
begun his great Hindu revival, that the idea once more 
attracted the attention of Indian thinkers. In _ the 
sixth century B.c. it was the idea of Soul that occupied 
the minds of philosophers. Thus in one of the best 
known of the Buddhist Discourses, the Brahmajdla 
Sutta of the Digha Nikdya, where the Buddha has dealt 


with sixty-two cults or religious beliefs—heresies as he 
called them—prevalent in his time, only three of the 
views combatted deal with Deity. Seattered here and 
there in the Pali books references are found to various 
theistic beliefs such as (1) Animism, which posited a 
Soul, a part of the Divine Soul, not only in man and 
beast but also in mountains and trees and in all the 
manifestations of Nature ; (2) Polytheism, which accepted 
the existence of many Gods, all of them eternal and cap- 
able of giving salvation to man; and (3) Pantheism, i.¢, 
the hypothesis of a First Cause on which the whole 
Universe in its varied manifestations ultimately depends. 
All these beliefs the Buddha condemned as _ erroncouws 
and useless for salvation. He regarded as the sole 
purpose of his teaching the pointing out to beings of the 
Way that led to deliverance from Sorrow. Theorizings 
on First Causes and matters of that nature did not help 
in the quest and were, therefore, mere waste of valuable 
time. 

The denial of a permanent self or soul (attd) in any 
living being whatsoever forms one of the fundamental 
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concepts of Buddhism and the denial of any eternal God 
or Gods or superhuman beings anywhere, either on 
earth or in any other world, follows as a necessary 
corollary. ‘‘ Since neither self nor aught belonging to 
self, brethren, can really and truly exist, the view which 
holds that a Self who is ‘ world,’ who is ‘ Soul,’ shall 
live permanent, persisting, eternal, unchanging, yea, 
abide eternally : is not this utterly and entirely a foolish 
doctrine ?”** In another discourse the Sutta of the 
Lion’s Roar (Sihandda)+, we are told how the gods, 
who had been congratulating themselves on_ their 
deathlessness, when they heard the Buddha proclaim 
fearlessly the Law of Impermanence without exception, 
writhed in anguish realizing their mistake. There is a 
legend which tells us how the Brahama-god Baka, ruler 
of the highest heaven, visited the Buddha and declared 
himself and his world permanent, &c., without birth, 
decay or death, and that eternal salvation was to be 
found therein. The Buddha replied that it was only 
Baka’s ignorance which made him harbour such an 
illusion.t 

While, however, the belief in an unchanging god or gods 
was thus condemned in no uncertain terms, the Buddha 
does not seem to have concerned himself much with the 
notion of Brahman—which existed in India from very 
ancient times—the conception of an impersonal Principle 
of cosmic life and order. But where this Principle is 
regarded not only as World-Soul but also as the very 
Soul of Me, of each individual, and the realization of that 
unity is considered the supreme and saving truth; 
when the self in each living being is held to be part of 
God, when the phenomenal is seen as a manifestation of 
the superphenomenal or absolute, then Buddhism joins 
issue at once and fights without compromise. 

Nor is there in Buddhism any acknowledgment of a 
Creator or a First Cause. The Buddha definitely dis- 
couraged inquiry into the beginning or end of things. 


“Put aside these questionings into the beginning and 
the hereafter,” he once told a persistent inquirer, “ and 


I will teach you the Dhamma, the Law: that being 
present, this becomes; from the arising of that this 
arises; that being absent, this does not become; from 
the cessation of that this ceases.”§ The Buddha con- 
centrated his attention not on a Cause or Mover of 
the Order of things physical and moral, but on the 
Order itself. He held that this Order is one of constant 
and universal change, organically conceived, as growth 
and decay, and regarded as proceeding by cause and 
effect. Things become, as the sequels of certain assignable 
other things having become. 'This world, this universe, 
consists of a multitudinous and continual coming-to-be 
and passing away in everything, this transition being 
neither capricious, nor specifically ordained, nor pre- 
ordained, but going on by way of natural causation. 
With the denial of God there disappears from Buddhism 
also the sanction found in theistic religions for the moral 
life. The Buddhist in looking for compensation and 
retribution here and hereafter does not rely on the fiat 
of a divine judge or the omniscient care of a divine 
Providence, yet he strenuously maintains the truth and 
necessity of moral obligation both during and after this 
life. He is taught that in the organic universe right 
and wrong and those consequences of actions which 
we call justice, retribution, compensation, are as truly 
and inevitably a part of the natural or cosmic order as 
the flow of a river, the process of the seasons, the 








* Majjhima Nikaya i., 138. 

7 Samyutta Nikaya iii., 85. 

t Op. cit. i., 142. 

§ Majjhima Nikaya 79th Sutta 


growth of the plant from the fertile seed. ‘“* Going 
farther than the modern scientifie standpoint, they 
(the Buddhists),” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ substituted 
a cosmodicy for a theodicy, a natural moral order for 
the moral design of a creative deity.’’* 

It remains to be mentioned that while Buddhism 
does not acknowledge God it accepts the existence of 
gods (devd). They live longer than men, more pleasantly 
and in happier places. Their organisms are more subtle 
and refined, better developed and less limited. They 
have speedier means of locomotion and can transport 
themselves at will. But they are not in any way lords 
or governors of the world to be prayed to or propitiated. 
Their pleasure or otherwise matters nothing for salvation. 
They can help men in certain ways just as powerful men 
can help others less happily cireumstanced than them- 
selves. Many of the gods of Indian mythology figure in 
Buddhist legends, but they are all far beneath the 
Buddha whom they revere and accept as teacher. The 
Buddha is devdtideva, god of gods. And the Buddha 
with kindly tolerance did not forbid humans paying 
honour to these gods, provided the devotees did not 
expect salvation thereby. It was perhaps a concession 
made in order that the weak plants among the newly 
converted might be able to remain not unduly disturbed 
in their native soil. Among them Brahma is the highest, 
but his eminence is spoken of with pleasant irony, par- 
ticularly his claim to omniscience. Once a monk visits 
him in his heaven and asks him about what happens 
when the elements are annihilated, Brahma replies : 
“I am, O monk, Brahma, great Brahma, the Highest, 
the Unconquered, All-seeing, Lord, Master, Creator, 
Fashioner, the Perfect, Guide, Judge, Father of all 
that have been and are to be.” The monk reminds 
him that is no answer to his question. Brahma, 
however, makes the same reply twice more, and later, 
taking the monk aside, tells him: ‘* My followers think 
me omniscient, that nothing is hidden from me; _there- 
fore I did not reply. I know not what you ask. Go 
to the Buddha and he will answer you.” 

The above represents the Buddha’s attitude towards 
God as that attitude is found expressed in the Scriptures 
of the Southern or Hinayaina Buddhists (of Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam). The Buddha seems to say : “ Despite 
all search I have found no God, but in this search I have 
found that salvation is possible without God, altogether 
apart from him. I teach you the way to that salvation.” 
The Mahayana or Northern Buddhists (of China, Japan 
and Tibet), however, have developed a theistic con- 
ception of the Buddha which closely resembles the 
Christian God-idea. Their doctrine of Trikdya or Three 
Bodies teaches that the Buddha has three personalities. 
The first, Dharma-kdya (Body of Law) corresponds to 
the Holy Ghost of the Christian dogmatology. The 
second is the Nirmdna-kdya (Body of Transformation). 
It is transient in its various forms, and its most important 
and latest appearance is the Buddha Gautama. This 
corresponds to the second person of the Christian 
Trinity, to God the Son or Christ, with this difference, 
however, that the Nirmina-kaya has appeared many 
times before in many other incarnations, and_ will 
reappear in this and other worlds many _ times 
more. The third personality is called Sambhoga-kadya 
(Body of Bliss)—the Christian idea of God the Father, 
The Buddha as Sambhoga-kaya is described as being 
eternal, omnipotent and omnipresent, the life of all 
that lives and the reality of all that exists. 

To deal with the Mahayana, idea of God, is beyond 
the scope of this present paper. 





* Buddism, p. 118, 
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The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of 
the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. Our 
object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of 
why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the importance of 
the problem for the British Commonwealth. Next week Lord 
Lugard will write on the administrative aspect of the Colour Bar. Our 
correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which 
seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion; and such 
correspondence is cordially invited.—Ep. Spectator.] 


South Africa To-day 


By C. F. ANDREWS. 


CHANGE has come over South Africa in the last few 
months. The chief cause has been the sudden break 
in prosperity owing to world trade depression. This 
affected South Africa much later than other countries 
because of its immense gold resources. But even in this 
land of mineral wealth the depression has now visibly set 
in. There is extreme distress among the Bantu popula- 
tion. The “ poor whites ” are on the verge of destitution. 
The Boer farmers, who are still in character and deter- 
mination the backbone of the country, have suffered very 
severely. The doubtful reception which General Hertzog 
recently received in Namaqualand from members of his 
own party was entirely due to the compelling stress of 
want, bordering on starvation. It has been the driving 
force behind Dr. Steenkamp’s new “ National Workers 
and Farmers’ Bond,” whose rapid advance has been 
looked upon with dismay by the Nationalist Government 
in power. 

The public expenditure has been cut down by the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Havenga, with a ruthlessness which 
did not spare even the non-European census. To the 
great regret of all social workers, the sum of £50,000 has 
been economized by undertaking at the last moment the 
European census only, although the papers for the full 
census had been already prepared. Such a short-sighted 
action reveals a state of mind in which excessive caution 
predominates. 

In facing the grave economic crisis, the sterling qualities 
of the Dutch and British settlers have been made evident 
in a very striking manner. There has been a universal 
determination to win through by rigid economy and thrift. 
Men and women have gone back to their hard-won expe- 
rience inherited from their ancestors, who had faced in 
their day similar seasons of distress. There has been also 
a deepening of personal religion in the hearts of the people. 
The farmers on the veldt have a simple, practical faith 
which gives a wholeness to human life and integrates 
moral character. It is a gift which the vast silent spaces 
under the cloudless sky help to foster. When fortitude is 
needed such a faith carries the Boer farmers through with 
a high courage that makes life true at the centre. In their 
patience these men win their souls. 

It is not without significance that the Scots, by their 
sympathy in the things of religion, have won the affection 
of the Boer farmers on the veldt more than any other 
European people. Andrew Murray, who came out long 
ago to help their Church, has almost become their 
patron saint. His own family, intermarrying among 
the Dutch people and sharing their religious life, has 
brought about a physical as well as spiritual kinship. 
His statue in marble, outside the oldest Dutch Reformed 
Church in Capetown,! sheds its radiance on the passers-by. 
I have often seen the Dutch and British people pause 
before it to receive, as it were, its benediction. <A 
second group of statuary at Stellenbosch University, 
representing the two Murrays and Hofmeyr together, 
is almost equally noble. Livingstone and Moffat are 
two further names which are honoured and revered by 


nc; 


Dutch and British alike. Such links with Great Britain 
are far more binding and lasting than resolutions passeq 
by Imperial Conferences. 

For it needs to be continually remembered in this 
country, as the key to the heart of South Africa, that the 
Boer families who settled there many generations ago 
have not weakened in their religious character as the ages 
have gone by. They retain a joy in the Old Testament, 
which we ourselves not seldom find it hard to recover, 
On the voyage home I travelled with a Dutch friend who 
was a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church. At the 
religious service on board ship he brought to my recollec. 
tion the old Scottish usage by choosing those hymns which 
were paraphrases of the Psalms. The Dutch Church js 
deeply indebted to Scotland for sending, in an hour of 
need, her very best men and women as helpers to South 
Africa. They have been as the salt of the earth, loved by 
all her people. Andrew Murray was only one in a great 
succession. 

Beneath his rugged exterior the Boer farmer retains a 
sentiment which runs very deep. He has a warm heart 
always open to welcome the stranger. His hospitality js 
not only for his neighbour who may assist him in return, 
but also for those who can make a home in South Africa 
and learn to respect her as the country of their adoption, 
The name of Emily Hobhouse is revered in every Dutch 
household on account of her fearless championship of the 
women and children in the concentration camps during 
the Boer War, and her love for their country. I met her 
nearly twenty years ago in the house of Mrs. Botha, when 
she was a complete invalid, unable to rise from her bed of 
sickness. Her moral influence was supreme. General 
Botha almost worshipped her goodness; and General 
Smuts paid her at Bloemfontein after her death a beautiful 
memorial tribute. 

With all this, which is most lovable in South Africa, 
there is one profound limitation. For the “ colour bar” 
is retained, among the Dutch generally, both in Church 
and State. It has been established with a rigidity that 
seems almost impossible to break down. After a recent 
tour through a similar “colour bar area” in the United 
States I should be the last to judge harshly those in 
South Africa who are face to face with the same problems, 
even though I repudiate utterly the system itself which 
has been devised as its practical solution. For I have 
witnessed, with my own eyes, a deep affection still con- 
tinuing between the American negroes and the Southem 
Whites, born often of a common adversity ; and I can 
feel, in exactly a similar manner, how, in spite of the 
“colour bar” in South Africa, there is not seldom a 
mutual affection between Dutch and Bantu which has 
sprung up out of common sorrows. The two races have 
lived so long together, helping one another in hard times, 
that there remains still a kindly spirit which may in the 
end prevail over the evils of the “ colour bar ”’ itself. 

Certain things have happened during the last four 
years which have done much already to weaken this 
obsession of colour prejudice among the younger gene- 
ration. First of all the coming of the Rt. Hon. V. Srina- 
vasa Sastri, as Agent of the Government of India, has 
worked wonders. His personal charm of character was 
so great and his intellectual powers so commanding that 
impenetrable barriers have given way before him. One of 
the older members of Dutch South Africa said to me: 
“It was impossible to keep up the ‘ colour bar’ against 
a man like Mr. Sastri, who was so obviously superior to 
ourselves in every sense of the word.” It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the effect of his eventful stay im 


South Africa, which lasted for nearly three years. Inf 
spite of his bad health, he performed a miracle of trans f 
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formation, and I found the change he had wrought still 
continuing when I visited the country this year. 

Secondly, much may be accredited to the steady pres- 
sure of the Indian Government, which has refused to 
consent to legislative injustice being done to Indians 
yesident in South Africa on racial grounds. The very same 
year, 1927, which witnessed the Colour Bar Act, saw also 
the Capetown Agreement made with the Indian Govern- 
ment. This contained an “ Upliftment Clause,” which 
acknowledged the duty of the South African Government 
to uplift each community “to the full extent of its capa- 
city and opportunities.” In this way the Indian problem 
has helped materially to solve the Bantu problem as well. 

Two other influences have been no less great, though 
much harder to appraise ; for they are both of a religious 
nature. Two years ago, a group of young Oxford Univer- 
sity men and women came out together and spoke simply 
of their own Christian experience of conversion. The very 
simplicity of their faith had its marked effect. It 
awakened a definite searching of heart on this whole 
problem of race and colour which led to a change of 
life. I have spoken to many Dutch and English people 
in South Africa, who have told me that their way of life 
has been altered with regard to their treatment of the 
coloured races, since they had received this new Christian 
experience. 

The last point to mention is perhaps the most interesting 
and hopeful of all. Last year the World Student Christian 
Federation met for its Conference at Fort Hare, which is 
the centre of the higher Bantu education in South 
Africa. The Dutch students came in_ considerable 
numbers, especially from Stellenbosch. University. On 
the first day they remained somewhat aloof from the 
Bantu students, though meeting them in the religious 
gatherings. But on the second day the Dutch students 
themselves asked that these barriers should be removed. 
Then the whole Conference had its meals and games in 
common. Before parting, the Holy Communion was 
received together by all present. The Stellenbosch 
students had never had this Christian experience before 
in such a public manner, and though some of their 
elders afterwards rebuked them, they have remained 
firm to the principle they have thus established. When 
I visited Stellenbosch this year they told me that there 
had been no wavering or indecision in the matter. 
They had carried the younger generation in South Africa 

in a great measure with them in the conviction that an 
entire change of view on the colour question had to be 
brought about. 


Child Marriage in India 


By Miss Eveanor F. Ratupsone, M.P. 

_— the past two years in India the din of the 

political conflict has completely drowned the voice 
of the social reformer. Or, rather, social reformers them- 
selves when Indian men or women have become politicians 
to the exclusion of all else. Unfortunately, the worst part 
of this period coincided with the nominal coming into effect 
of the Sarda Act in Restraint of Child Marriage. At 
best an imperfect Act, containing in itself only weak 
sanctions, it was unaccompanied (so far as I have been 
able to ascertain) by any of the administrative provisions 
recommended as necessary by the Joshi Committee 
which led to the Act, such as more adequate keeping 
of vital statistics, free issue of certificates of birth and 
marriage, the use of women as police, jurors and investi- 
gators, and above all, an extensive publicity campaign. 
Those who should have insisted on and aided in these 
things were absorbed in politics. Worse than that, they 


even permitted (or possibly could not prevent it) the 
very Act for which they had clamoured to be mis- 
represented to the people as part of an attack by the 
British rulers on their religion and social customs. 
Anyway, this was done to such an extent that, as Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn told Parliament on April 29th last, 
“* in the case of the trouble in the North West, at Peshawar 
it was largely misrepresentation of the purpose of the 
Act that was the cause of the disturbances that were 
created among the Mahomedan population in the quarter.” 
In face of this the Government seem to have abandoned 
all attempt to enforce the Act, actually telegraphing to 
order the instant release of a man who had been sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment for deliberately violating 
it in spite of a warning. Only during the past few weeks, 
since the cessation of civil disobedience, have a few cases 
of enforcement been reported. Now we learn from an 
article in the Calcutta Statesman of April 12th that two 
Bills are to be introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
by an orthodox Hindu member, with the assent of the 
Viceroy, to exempt from the Act the members of certain 
castes including the Brahmins. As the Brahmins are the 
worst offenders in the matter of child marriage and set 
the example followed by lower castes, this would 
practically destroy the Act. 

It is thus at an opportune moment that Miss Mayo has 
published her Volume Two—a digest of the Joshi Report, 
with comments. The book, like the Report itself, is a 
terrible document—a Chamber of Horrors in which every 
portrait is signed by the name of an Indian witness before 
the Committee, usually that of a lawyer, doctor, social 
worker or other public man or woman. But as one who 
has made a close study of the original Report since its 
first appearance, I prefer to take my facts from that. 
More terrible than its individual instances are its general 
statements and figures, because they show the enormous 
extent of the evil and demolish every consoling fiction 
that has been put up to extenuate it. They show that 
nearly fifty per cent. of the girls of India are married 
before the age of fifteen ; that so far from marriage being 
merely equivalent to indissoluble betrothal, “* consurnma- 
tion soon after puberty is almost universal among classes 
that practise early marriage,” while pre-puberty consum- 
mation “ exists to a far greater extent than may be ordin- 
arily supposed”; that so far from the custom being 
rapidly disappearing “the pace of improvement is 
exceedingly slow,” progress in one community being 
counterbalanced by retrogression elsewhere. As to the 
effects of the custom, it is evident that the Joshi Com- 
mittee—-composed with one exception of Indians, mostly 
experienced judges or advocates—were so overwhelmed 
by the horror of the evidence that they could scarcely find 
words strong enough to express their condemnation. 
They declared early maternity to be a greater evil than 
suttee, because it is “so extensive as to affect the whole 
framework of society. . . . It contributes very largely 
to maternal and infantile mortality, in many cases wrecks 
the physical system of the girl and generally leads to 
degeneracy in the physique of the race.” Their verdict 
was not disputed by the Government of India, whose 
representative—Sir James Crerar—declared that there 
exists “‘a great and corroding evil in this country, which 
is clamorous for a remedy.” 

So far as Miss Mayo’s book helps to draw attention to 
this evil it may be weleomed. But an Englishwoman who 
feels the responsibility of her country for India is bound 
to point to aspects of the question which Miss Mayo has 
deliberately ignored. Her vendetta is against the Hindus. 
One would never guess from her book that the chief 
surprise of the Joshi Report to students of its subject 
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was its revelation of the wide extent of child marriage 
among Muslims as well as Hindus. Further, she politely 
refrains from asking the question which we are bound to 
ask ourselves: ‘‘ What have the British rulers of India 
done during the past century and a half to combat this 
‘corroding evil’ ?” The answer, I fear, can only be: 
“ As rulers, practically nothing.”” There were three Acts 
—in 1860, 1891 and 1925—which fixed the minimum age 
for consummation of marriage, and finally the Sarda 
Act, 1930, which fixed the minimum age for marriage 
itself at 14 for girls, 18 for boys. The Joshi Committee 
found that the first three Acts were “ practically unknown 
throughout the country ... the evidence establishes the 
indisputable fact that the general mass of people is quite 
ignorant of the law.” This at least cannot be said of 
the Sarda Act. The fact that during the months preceding 
the day fixed for its coming into effect an enormous 
number—reputed to run into hundreds of thousands—of 
infant marriages took place shows that the people knew 
of it and expected it to be enforced. The question is 
whether this expectation is at last going to be realized. 
The excuse in earlier days for inactivity was always our 
pledge to refrain from interference with the religious 
customs of the people. This was answered by Lord 
Lansdowne, as Viceroy, when in reference to this very 
question, he said that the pledge was subject to the 
reservation that : 

“In all cases where demands preferred in the name of religion 
would lead to practices inconsistent with individual safety and the 
public peace, and condemned by every system of law and morality 
ja the world, it is religion and not morality which must give way.” 
Anyhow, having consented to legislation, it is difficult to 
justify the Government’s neglect of the necessary steps to 
make it effective, such as educational propaganda, ade- 
quate provision for registration of births and marriages, 
&c. If enforcement of the law involves some risk, is 
that not justified in fighting an evil which is the chief 
factor in causing the deaths, every year, of some 126,000 
mothers, many of them the slow, agonising and unnatural 
deaths of young girls in their early teens? And now that 
the people of India are aware of the law, are there no 
risks in neglecting to enforce it—no risk of alienating 
enlightened Indians, no risk of weakening the authority 
of the present Government of India, of injuring its good 
name for humanity, courage and sincerity ? 

As for the future Government of India, it seems clear 
that the best and only guarantee for resolute dealing with 
this evil will be the full participation of Indian women 
themselves in the framing and working of the new con- 
stitution, as voters, members of elected bodies and admin- 
istrators. And as a step to securing that end, the organ- 
ized women both of India and of this country have been 
urging the Government to include representatives of 
women on the Federal Structure Committee, as the 
most important organ of the Round Table Conference. 

[Miss Mayo’s “Volume Two” and Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s ‘“‘ India” are reviewed this week by Dr. Edward 
Thompson on page 901.—Epb. SPEcTAToR.] 


The Three Hares 


By Exsrerm Fox-Pirt. 

T was at Christmas time. The country was drear. 
The land lay soggy and grey, with cold puddles in 
every dent. The grass of the down was brown, and as 
you looked over the distant and far-reaching landscape, 
field followed field of soft, fawnish green hue, with here 
and there a wind-swept tree or gnarled hawthorn 
hedgerow, until in the distance all melted into the soft 
grey of the misty atmosphere. Behind rose the rounded 


range of downs, the summit of the highest being capped 


———$—. 


by a group of leafless beeches, which local rumour saiq 
marked the site of a warrior’s grave. 

The hill we had climbed was steep, and it behoved ys 
to stop for a few moments to regain our breath, for the 
wind blew sharp and strong, and we travellers were not 
in the best of condition for a stiff climb. 

As we looked about, loth to admit to each other the 
real reason of our pause, and feigning to admire the 
distant panorama, my friend pointed to a field nearby 
and called my attention to three hares which wer 
gambolling and frisking in the long grass some hundred 
yards away. One seemed to be a newcomer, and the 
other two were making much of it. We watched them 
silently and with interest for some time. They did not 
seem to notice us, or, if they did, they had no fear, foy 
they gradually came nearer and nearer until we could 
see them very plainly, and then in astonishment we 
spoke to each other, and our voices broke the spell, 
With one accord the three hares looked at us, then at 
each other, and made off to a distant hawthorn thicket 
which gave them cover. 

As we walked down the hill we talked of the hares, 
We had never seen such a happening before, and we had 
been so close that their faces haunted us. What were 
they doing? And why did they come so near as if for 
company, and then dash away when they heard a voice? 

A weak and pale sun silvered the edges of the soft 
grey clouds and slowly sank as we wended our way home 
by the muddy sheep track. When we reached the 
bottom, the sun had set and the wind had dropped. We 
had to pass through the village, and as we approached 
lights were beginning to pop up, in first one window and 
then another. Outside the ‘ Raven and Crown’ a small 
crowd had collected and the glow from the open door 
and lighted windows fell on the black figures standing in 
the road as we approached. It seemed that those in the 
group were engaged in earnest conversation and we soon 
perceived that something untoward was being discussed. 
““Shall we enquire what has happened ?” I asked my 
friend, and he agreed. 

We went up to an old man standing on the edge of the 
group. ‘“ Excuse me, sir,” I said, “‘ but may I enquire 
if anything is amiss, as it appears something of unusual 
interest is being discussed, and we have been away across 
the hill all afternoon, so do not know what it may be.” 

“Tt do be queer, very queer,” replied the old man. 
* Jane Inglis, what has been lying up at Crofts for this 
last ten weeks, seeming half dead, ’ave gone at last, but 
what no one ’ere can understand ’s ’ow she went on at 
the last. She ’aven’t spoke to no one for three days, 
and then to-day when she ’eard the wind a-blowing 
’ard she said to ’er daughter Joanna: ‘ Listen to that. 
Can you ’ear them?’ and Joanna listened and she 
couldn’t ’ear nothing but the wind a-moaning in them 
trees and the creaking of that there sign over the 
door there, so Joanna, she says, ‘No, there aint 
nothing but the wind a-blowing and the owd_ board 
a-creaking.’” But Jane, she keeps on, ‘Set me up 
*igher,’ she says, ‘ they be a-calling to me. Set me up 


so as I can ’ear what they be a-saying to me,’ and her f 
old face was all lit up, and she looked so pleased and f 


‘appy as never was, and then without another word she 
stretches out her arms, she who ’asn’t moved her ’ands 
for nothing for weeks and weeks, and she give one long, 
loud chuckle. ‘ Ha, ha,’ she laughed, ‘I be a-going to 
them! Ha, ha, I be a-going!’ and then fell back and 
never spoke no more, but ’er face was all aglow, and she 
looked that pleased we did not think she was gone. 
*Alf an hour after, when ’er daughter wanted ’er to ’avé 


a cup of tea, she touched ’er hand, and it was all cold F 
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and stiff and then she knew Jane ’ad passed over, and 

‘er days on earth were done.” 

“But this be the queerest part of the tale. Joanna 
she come down and tell us it be all over with ’er mother, 
and she sent Jim to call in Sarah Chown to lay ’er out, 
and when they got back just now, they be knocked all 
of a eap, for while she was gone a great change ’ad come 
over the face of Jane, her smile ’ad gone, her ’air was 
sticking up on each side of her ’ead in wisps like ears, 
and ’er lip was curled over ’er two front teeth which 
stuck out, so that she looked just like a ’are.” 

“Well, what do you make of it ?” said I, sceptically, 
with an enquiring look at my friend. ‘“‘ What do. you 
make of it?” 

“We don’t know what to think,” interjected another 
spokesman, “but we all do know this. Jane, she were 
alus a queer one, and she did say as ’ow she never would 
a-die because she ’ad them spirits she could talk to out 
beyond. She did say as when they called she would go, 
and be ’appy and free along of Nancy and Ellen, who were 
pleasant company, who ’ad gone afore, and ’ow she 
didn’t want no parsons, or nobody, and she wasn’t 
a-going to care what anyone said, but she would ’ave 
no more work and be able to keep an eye on Jim and 
all in Tutbury from out beyond. If we wanted to know 
what she was at, we could go to Shoestar Ring and 
there we could see for ourselves any time when the 
moon was full.” 

I looked at my friend enquiringly. That was where 
we had been. That was where we had seen the three 
hares, gambolling and playing with each other a few 
hours before. Jane had passed over, and she was surely 
now enjoying the freedom from care for which she had 
craved so long. 

“Yes, that be what she often said,” chipped in an 
old man from among the group, “ and that shows what 
the ould writing on the stone up Warrior’s Grave means. 
If you look at it sideways-like you can read quite plain 
the words: ‘ Take Warning,’ and the underneath writ a 
bit smaller : ‘ Do not harm the soul of your lost friend.’ ” 

“But what has the old stone in the beeches got to do 
with it?’ I asked. “ Does anyone know who put it 
there, or why ?” 

“That be very strange too,” said the old man. ‘“ No 
one knows ’ow long it ’as been there, but the oldest 
says as ’ow it was there afore ’is grandfather’s time, 
and no one don’t go up to them trees after dark, for some 
says as there be strange ’appenings at times on the hill, 
but I don’t know nothing rightly, and Jane, she would 
never tell all she knew.” 

“Good-night,” we said, and walked home silently. 
As we sat over the fire that evening we told our host 
what we had seen and heard. He did not say much, 
but when we had finished he remarked : 

“The shooting round about here is to let, you know, 
but hares are always strictly preserved.” 


’ 


A Penny of Observation 


AMBASSADORS TO THE Moon. 

Fact is stranger than fiction only by dint of breaking all the 
tules of fiction. When it conforms to them—as when, for 
instance, a sequence of events is hailed as a Drama or a 
Romance of Real Life—it is found to be banal, ill-constructed, 
and, in strangeness, greatly inferior to drama or romance 
proper. Last week, however, fiction was nearly beaten on its 
Own ground. Since we read of the exploit of these two intrepid 
balloonists, Professors Piccard and Kipfer, the gilt is off Jules 
Verne’s gingerbread, the earlier fancies of Mr. Wells are tainted 
with a pedestrian plausibility. There was no nonsense about 
Professor Piccard and Professor Kipfer. They looked like 


scientists. They behaved like scientists. Inno ordinary bal- 
loon, and wearing scientific hats, they ascended to the alarming 
height of ten miles above the earth. They passed through the 
stratosphere as lesser men pass through the Burlington Arcade. 
In the troposphere they were not abashed. They went on, 
and up. The cold was terrific, the danger appalling. And 
what was their reward? They were “ happily able to estab- 
lish that the conductibility of gases induced by cosmic rays 


increased with altitude.” Who would have guessed it ? 
They came down at a place called Gross Giirgl. We congratulate 


them. Indeed we do. 
* * * * 


PREMIERS AT Pay. 

The widespread sympathy evoked by the Prime Minister’s 
announcement of his intention to‘humanize No. 10 Downing 
Street (which at present, he says, “ is simply a mere official 
machine ” with “ nothing homely about it ’’) has already taken 
a practical form. A number of books have been presented to 
the library in which tired statesmen will spend their leisure 
hours. Misgivings, we confess, assailed us when we heard 
what books they were, for we had understood their purpose 
to be that of relaxation. The Sidney Webbs’ T'rade Unionism 
may, for all we know, provide a feast of fun for young and old ; 
perhaps there is many a hearty laugh to be had out of Cobden’s 
Life. We cannot say, for we have not read these books. 
But of the other publications on the list we affirm without 
hesitation that a stodgier mass of reading matter we never 
came across. We looked in vain for the imperishable names of 
Wodehouse and of Wallace. They are not there. Literature, 
at No. 10, is to be a soporific, not a tonic. Nor, apparently, is 
provision being made for diversions other than literary. We 
hear no word of ping-pong, nor of darts, nor of those delightful 
parlour games for two or more. But we scarcely think that 
this last deficiency will go unremedied for long. We have in 
mind several members of Mr. MacDonald’s own party from 
whom a gift of “Snakes and Ladders,” or a small box of 
Drawing-room Fireworks, would be as appropriate as it would 
be acceptable: perhaps even more so. 

% %* * * 
A WarNING TO AUDIENCES. 

During the applause which concluded a_ performance 
recently given in London by a distinguished foreign dancer, 
a member of the audience—an elderly man, sitting in a box— 
attracted some attention by throwing on to the stage a large 
grey felt hat. The incident recalled, to more than one of 
the journalists present, the distant days of chivalry ; and it 
was hailed as a delightful piece of gallantry. It is our painful 
duty to disabuse those of our readers who accepted this 
tacit assumption that the man threw his own hat. His action, 
we firmly believe, marks a recrudescence of the ugly spirit 
which did so much to mar the Portuguese Opera Season of 1894, 
There sprang up at that time among the young men of fashion 
a secret society pledged to a code at once so frivolous and so 
anti-social that, to tell the truth, we hesitated before deciding 
to publish its import in these columns. But the menace, 
it seems, is with us again, and it is in the public interest to 
make the revelation, cost us what it may. The members of 
this secret society took an oath, whenever they were present 
at the close of a theatrical performance, to throw other people’s 
hats on to the stage—as many as they could lay their hands 
on! Naturally, instant redress was seldom possible, and 
this hideous impropriety raged for a time unchecked. We 
sincerely hope that its manifestations will be allowed to 
disfigure the current season no further. To have his hat 
taken away from him and thrown at the feet of a performer 
(however accomplished) is one of the most painful experiences 
which can befall an English gentleman. 

* * * * 
Tue Enciisu: ARE THEY HuMAN? 
{From The Times.] 

“One of the prize-winners [in the Irish Sweep] was stated on 
Monday to be ‘Jumbo,’ 18 North Street, Havant. ‘Jumbo’ 
was the nom-de-plume adopted by Harry Wheeler, who has been 
in the service of Mr. Standing, a grocer, for 42 years. Yesterday 
Mr. Standing dismissed Mr. Wheeler, and in a statement for 
publication said that the unauthorized use of his address was 
detrimental to his reputation as a magistrate and a local preacher, 
and might raise doubts as to the sincerity of his anti-gambling 
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The Theatre 


[‘‘ Satome.” By Oscar Witpe. At THE GATE THEATRE.] 


Tue history of Wilde’s Salome is surely one of the strangest 
in the records of the stage. 

Written in a French that a clever undergraduate might 
submit with a certain assurance for admiration amongst his 
“* private friends ”—a French of which Marcel Schwob refused 
to correct even the obvious errors lest he should spoil the 
‘* spontaneity ’ of the style—it was accepted for production 
by Sarah Bernhardt more than forty years ago. The 
Censor forbade it, and I do not know that any explanation 
has ever been offered of its later production in England, with 
full publicity, as a loud opera. Perhaps it may be supposed 
that the din of an orchestra makes alleged immorality 
unintelligible to all but the musical, who are irredeemably 
lost already. The play was surreptitiously produced in 1905 
and 1906. Few of us had seen it until Mr. Peter Godfrey 
gave it the discreet publicity of the Gate Theatre last week. 

Meanwhile, all over the rest of Europe, what a furore! 
Played in eleven languages, translated into Russian, Czech, 
Dutch, Greek, Magyar, Polish, Yiddish, Swedish and Catalan 
—to pick out only a few of the more difficult tongues recorded 
in Mr. Walter Ledger’s bibliography— it is, or was, the most 
prodigiously pleasing article of export produced in our 
country since Byron’s death. And if we were to take seriously 
Mathew Arnold’s reference to enduring fame as_ best 
ascertainable by the cosmopolitan recognition of a work of 
art, we should have to conclude that Salome is the greatest 
play produced by the nineteenth century. Odd contrast 
with the silence, or merely passing allusions, in our manuals 
of literature! To give one instance: Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s comprehensive survey of the British drama mentions 
Salome once only, and then to dismiss it as ‘‘ notorious.” 

Did all this point (as William Archer suggested) to a 
** political demonstration—a wilful glorification of a man whom 
England had cast out’? ? We hoped not as we went to the 
Gate Theatre; because this account of the mystery would 
mean that an eighth veil of propagandist ennui had been 
thrown over the seven others, beneath or behind which the 
daughter of Herodias danced in the play—a dance less lovely 
to the eye than the exquisite description of it in Flaubert’s 
story is to the imagination. Up to that point, the English 
Salome (Miss Margaret Rawlings) had _ unintentionally 
exhibited a defect of Wilde’s style, which wobbles between 
his customary late-romantic and rather sickly childishness of 
sensuous description, and a_slap-dash employment of 
conversational clichés which collide with Biblical comparisons ; 
the whole made monotonously rhythmical by a borrowing of 
Maeterlinck’s repetitions and echoings of phrase by 
responsive phrase. 

Thus the recurrent “ motive ” of the moon which appears 
to the characters as “ like ” everything but a planet—except 
to Herodias who refreshingly remarks that the moon is 
nothing but the moon—is interrupted by phrases like ‘* abso- 
lutely ridiculous ” and “ altogether monstrous ” ; as though, 
in the exhausted epithets of these later days, one speaker 
were to recite bits of the Song of Songs while another punc- 
tuated the recitation with cries of ‘“‘ marvellous!” or ‘ shy- 
making !’’—no matter which. This “ spontaneity ” has an 
effect of dissonance. So Miss Rawlings boldly decided to 
drop Flaubert, Maeterlinck, the mystery-play tradition, 
and, if you like, the Bible, and to stick to Bloomsbury ; 
her utterance reminding us of the petulance with which a 
pretty woman declares that she won’t have any of those 
stupid cocktails, but will go to the cinema, if only Herod, 
or another, with eyes like flagons of wine, would buck up and 
take her. A devastating error, this, because the only safe 
manner of reciting a deliberately artificial poem is, not to 
modernize it, but to murmur it as a poem—dreamily, the 

rich similes and analogies being breathed as in a trance, and 
an air of doom—Cassandra in the Agamemnon—being per- 
mitted to brood over the whole. The Roman Tigellinus 
may be allowed a little naturalism. But Jokaanan, the 
prophet, should be a “ marvellous ” voice, and beyond that, 
little but a head. Alas, Mr. John Clements’s howls from 


”° 





off stage reminded one of a porter vociferating the names 
of stations! Mr. 


Robert Speaight’s Herod was _ better, 





—<———— 





especially at the end. But on the whole the acting, jy, 
the play’s phrasing, fell between the stiff waxwork style 
and an unlucky realism. In consequence, one was interesteq 
not moved; never thrilled. And I am still utterly unable 
to explain the enormous appeal of Salome to the minds of 
all good Europeans, except ourselves. 

Rereading the play, in its non-native French, after 
Mr. Godfrey’s production, I seemed to see that Wilde has trieg 
to better the Bible (a thing one can never do) by throwing 
his high light upon this inexplicable girl, this Salome. fp 
has scorned the obvious dramatic effect to be secured by 
employing her as the blank receptacle of her evil mothers 
will. But theatrically it is more impressive to watch inno. 
cence, or ignorance at the mercy of craft—witness Othello, 
Herodias is nothing in this play. And, having chosen to 
neglect her, Wilde has been forced to invent a silly and 
“notoriously ” repugnant impulse for Salome’s infatuation 
for the Prophet and his head. Her morbidity is not inter. 
esting. She would be infinitely less tedious as the Princesg 
of Mallarmé’s masterpiece—a far-away figure of purity, 
And this she seemed to become for a moment when Miss 
Rawlings, after dancing in a “daily dozen” or Swedish. 
abdominal manner, behind veils, annexed one of them to 
cover nudity, and, with a garland of rose-buds, appeared 
suddenly as Perdita or Miranda, an English maiden strayed 
into that bad Syrian company. But really, one couldn't 
believe in her for a moment ! 

The imagination of Marlowe revelling in visions of Tambur- 
laine, Shakespeare reanimating Romans out of a quaintly 
translated Plutarch, even stiff Ben Jonson in his “ learned 
sock ’’—all these boldly adopted their own uniform con. 
vention and managed, without embarrassment, to fetch pieces 
of the far past into their Elizabethan atmosphere. This 
movement of a free imagination is—I still think—lacking in 
Wilde’s tragedy, which is an affair of decoration, of self- 
conscious insinuations, and of many literary reminiscences, 

RICHARD JENNINGS, 


Music 


[Russ1AN SEASON AT THE LYCEUM. 

ADELPHI. ] 
Like all Opera seasons in this country, the Russian Season 
at the Lyceum began tentatively and has since been progressing 
with more and more assurance. It is easy enough to under- 
stand why this should be so. Apart from the fact that 
orchestra, conductor and singers must have time to become 
acquainted, there is also the fact that a public which encounters 
opera only a few weeks each year cannot be expected to get 
its opera-legs at the beginning of each venture. There is 
always an atmosphere of speculation on the first nights of an 
opera season in England. It is as if the audience were aware 
only of those absurdities with which opera is notoriously 
associated, which, indeed, are part of the very aesthetic of 
the art. It is as if the music itself had not yet worked its 
end upon the uncommon senses and that common sense was 
left free to make hay of illusions which after a!! depend merely 
upon sleight of voice. And when the opera season is Russian 
this atmosphere of scepticism is even more intelligible ; for 
of all operas those which are stamped with Russian Nationalism 
demand from all but Russians the most complete surrender 
of ordinary reason and sense. The appeal is primarily sensu- 
ous. The gay gaudiness which is presented to the eye also 
makes assault upon the ear, and if the audience happens to 
have no taste for indiscriminate spilling of colour and the 
misty melodrama or fantasy for which it is the excuse, there 
is, in many of the operas, nothing else to fall back upon. One 
may therefore doubt the wisdom of beginning the Lyceum 
Season with Roussalka and La Fiancée du Czar. True, the 
appearance of Chaliapine as the mad miller was a compel: 
sation in the first, but these works possess no more inherent 
musical interest than (say) The Bohemian Girl. Dargomijsky 
the composer of the first of these operas, laboured heavily 


LA ARGENTINA AT THE 


under the weight of a not very original theory. His “* melodie f 


recitative ’’ results in music which is little more than word 
painting. 

In the other opera, Rimsky-Korsakov was handicapped 
by a sprawling libretto, and himself is here occasionally open 
to the charge of irrelevance and monotony. 
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works is in any sense a worthy companion to Boris and Prince 
Igor. The miracle of Chaliapine’s performance of the title 
sé of Moussorgsky’s opera lies in its continual improvement 
upon seeming perfection. This, his most famous part for 
years, is still the one which he uses for the deepening of his 
own great interpretative sense, and it is not the least of the 
tributes to Moussorgsky’s conception that it can hold all the 
wealth of histrionie power and insight that Chaliapine is 
pleased to lavish upon it. 

Prince Igor was an extremely good production. During 
the second performance Sir Thomas Beecham was given a 
memorable reception by singers and audience, which was 
no less than he deserved, for his conducting matched the 
score itself in its brilliance and sure effect. On this occasion 
Mme. Z. Tabakova appeared as Yaroslavna and by reason 
of the natural dramatic quality of her voice made the end 
of the second scene of the first act very convincing. Kont- 
chakovna’s scene with Vladimir was sung in a rather apologetic 
way by Mme. Davidoff. More than ordinary praise must 
go to Gitovsky for undertaking the réle of Prince Galitzky 
at very short notice in place of Kaydonoff who was suddenly 
taken ill. Gitovsky was therefore required to double the 
parts of the Prince and Khan Kontchak, which he did most 
impressively. For the rest Jurenieff repeated his dignified 
but rather rigid performance as Igor, the chorus sang with 
admirable unanimity and, inevitably, the Polovtsian dances 
carried enthusiasm like wild-fire through the house. 

The ballet evenings have served to reflect the glory of the 
Diaghileff régime but only tc make us more intensely aware 
of our loss. Romanoff is very able both as dancer and as 
choreographer, able without being lucky enough to put himself 
in the way of inspiration. His version of Pulcinella, for 
example, is breathlessly busy from beginning to end; yet ‘no 
incident, whether of movement or of pose, is allowed to 
become fixed in the memory. As for El Amor Brujo, one 
can only be surprised that so little blood was drawn from 
Falla’s pulsing music. The conception is so pale as to suggest 
not even a shadow of this richly dramatic story. Of course, 
there is always Falla’s exquisite score to fall back upon. 
Unfortunately, however, the playing under Eugene Goossens 
did not convey the beauty of precision which is the essence 
of the writing. And why was the andantino tranquillo section 
of the Pantomime played at such a slow pace? 'To accom- 
modate the restless choreography ? Then, why not re- 
organize the dance instead of re-composing music of which 
every detail is carefully weighed and balanced with its context ? 

Chout is more satisfactory, chiefly because of the con- 
sistency of its extravagance. Indeed, Romanoff has here 
caught something of the spirit of Prokofieff’s relentlessly 
mathematical music. This is a ballet of numbers. And 
the seven wives became seven tables, so the seven buffoons 
were seven widowers ; but they were also seven fathers of 
seven daughters to whom seven soldiers made seven advances, 
With fours and threes and twos and fives, see what an 
opportunity for design is here! The opportunity is well 
taken, so well that the design of the music, which many 
have wrongly assumed to be all at sixes and sevens, is 
clarified by the miming, and the ballet as a whole is seen 
to be as strictly organic as a quadratic equation. 

A dance production of a very different kind was that 
given by La Argentina at three matinces at the Adelphi 
Theatre. Her arrival here was in itself a production, thanks 
to the enterprise and worldly wisdom of Mr. Charles Cochran. 
There was a prevailing idea that this was the first appearance 
of this dancer in England. Not so. Several years ago 
(eight, perhaps) she danced for a time as one of the chief 
turns at the Coliseum. To one at least her reappearance 
brought no disappointment, in spite of the publicity campaign 
on her behalf. Her dances are as exquisite as ever, and 
her playing of the castanets even more wonderful than on 
that former occasion. 

This playing gives her a unique place among artists. 
Strictly speaking, she is an instrumentalist rather than a 
dancer. Her dance-designs move around the rhythm of the 
castanets, and therefore to a certain extent are prescribed. 
Within the bounds of a small and carefully defined area, 
however, La Argentina is a very perfect artist, one who is 
comparable not so much with Pavlova as with Segovia. 

Basiz MAIne. 


Att 


[Paut GaueuIn.] 

Tue Durrio collection of works by Gauguin, which is on view 
at the Leicester Galleries, is thoroughly worth a visit. ‘There 
are only a few oil paintings, but water-colours, drawings, 
wood-engravings and lithographs are here in profusion. 
Francisco Durrio, to whom this collection belonged formerly, 
was an extremely close friend of Gauguin, and it was on his 
suggestion that Gauguin went to Tahiti. Senor Durrio came 
into possession of these pictures just before Gauguin’s second 
visit to the tropics. 

It is strange to-day to look back upon the indignation 
which both he and his unhappy friend Vincent van Gogh 
aroused. In his Intimate Journals he refers to an incident 
at Copenhagen where he was invited by a certain gentleman 
in the name of a Donici Art Club to hold an exhibition of 
his work. Gauguin did not go till the afternoon of the opening 
day, but when he arrived he found that the exhibition had 
been closed ! 

The Gauguin legend—much better known than his pictures 
—is not quite true. A middle-aged, respectable stockbroker, 
with a wife and three children to whom he was devoted, 
suddenly between dark and dawn stepped out of all the 
domestic virtues like an old pair of trousers! Behold a 
new man who burned with the desire to paint! He went 
to Paris and painted as he would regardless of academic 
tradition. Then, finding civilization intolerable, he fled to 
Tahiti, where he painted barbaric pictures, went after 
barbaric loves and died like a flower-crowned barbarian ! 
It is a splendid story, but, alas, it is only a magnificent sould 
raised on the chicken breasts of fact ! 

Among the oils in the present show is the Portrait of the 
Artist's Mother, painted from memory at Paris in 1893— 
twenty-seven years after her death—and a small study for 
the large picture in the Volkow Collection—Enfants Lutteurs. 
There are a number of exquisite pencil drawings and example 
of the Brittany period as well as that of the South Seas. 
Admirers of Gauguin’s work will be particularly interested 
in the series of extraordinarily rare woodcuts—mostly early 
states—and in the set of ten lithographs on yellow paper. 
It is not perhaps as glowing and spectacular a show as one 
might expect, but its interest from the point of view of the 
student of Paul Gauguin is unlimited. 





Davip FINCHAM. 


Poetry 


Answet 


Ir you leave me ? 

I shall not die 

Or make grief a trumpet 
To shatter the sky. 


I shall not ask 

For anything more, 
But to walk according 
To natural lore, 

One foot behind 

The other before. 


I shall rise at morning 
Sleep at night 

Grope in darkness 

See in light, 

And tell unfailingly 
Black from white. 


{ sha'l use my brain 
To earn my bread, 
Snarl when hungry 
Smile well-fed, 

I shall not die; 


I shall be dead. 
J. Simon. 
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Country Life 


An AtL-ELectric Farm. 

A surprising advance (coincident with Faraday’s cen- 
tenary) has been made quite recently in the art of applying 
electricity to the farm; and though we lag behind the Con- 
tinent—especially Scandinavians in this regard—the best 
demonstration in the world is to be seen on three Surrey 
farms at East Grinstead. Mr. Borlase Matthews, under 
whose guidance the three farmers work, has travelled wherever 
electrical farming was to be found ; and on to foreign experi- 
ences he has grafted much English ingenuity. Power, heat, 
light or fanned air are used in every conceivable farming 
operation; ploughing, hay-curing (which incidentally is 
rather different from hay-drying), poultry rearing, cow- 
milking, bee-keeping, horse-clipping and brushing and curry- 
combing, chafling, blacksmith’s work, wood cutting, water- 
pumping and much more besides. It is alleged that it has 
three hundred separate uses in husbandry and that over 
sixty of these are in operation at East Grinstead. 

* * i * 
IN THE GARDEN. 

Now before coming to the practical side I would like to 
indicate a point or two on the research side, because in this 
anyone who has a garden, not least a suburban garden, 
may share. He may make discoveries and enjoy one of 
the most interesting and useful of hobbies, if no more, at 
very small cost. All gardeners know how transplanted 
seedlings wilt when first put in. This check is greatly 
shortened, it may even be prevented, by the application of 
electric rays. Again, in any greenhouse or frame the pro- 
cesses both of growth and flowering may be accelerated at 
will. <A florist, for example, could make sure of having 
pot plants in full flower at the desired date, say, just before 
Christmas Day. In these experiments it is worth notice 
how large a part may be played by the electric fan (which, 
of course, needs the very minimum of power). As we have 
lately proved in factory works, so with plants the movement 
of the air is, or may be, even more important than its chemical 
analysis. Some of the records of speed in growth—four inches, 
for example, in twenty-four hours—are scarcely credible to 
those who have not experimented ; but the most persuasive 
example that I have seen was with a bed of lettuces. The 
seeds of this genus (as botanists proved long ago and have 
since corrobated by artificial stimulus) are 
“ quick off the mark,” but the plant grows very slowly or 
very quickly according to clime. In one frame, under which 
run specially protected electric wires, the lettuces sowed 
on or about May 7th were huge, were much bigger than 
was necessary for sale purposes, on May 28th. What speed 
of this sort might mean to the intensive cultivator needs 
no emphasis ; but the gourmet should benefit not less. He 
knows or ought to know if he deserves his name, that most 
green vegetables are good to eat and wholesome to eat in 
proportion to the speed of growth: the slower the growth 
the tougher the cellulose. And stock have the same experi- 
ence as the gourmet. 

* ** * * 
THUNDER AND GROWTH. 

It is a general belief in country places that thunderstorms 
accelerate growth, as no other weather phenomena. The 
belief seems to be true, though it has exceptions. Artificial 
thunderstorms have been concocted, and it is proved that 
the vibrations stimulate growth more or less in proportion 
with the shape of the leaves or blades or spathes. Potatoes, 
for example, with more or less rounded leaves are apparently 
unaffected, while barley with its spikes round the ear, responds 
rapidly. This doubtless is not yet of any practical value to 
the cultivator. The effect of electric rays (also of ultra violet 
rays) is entirely practical, as proved in many places by many 
experimenters. A trial of the influence of light on bees has been 
carried through by Mr. Borlase Matthews and is at the worst 
suggestive. By illuminating a box connected with the hive 
two desirable consummations are reached. First, the mould 
or fungus which is a frequent form of disease is prevented. 
Second, the bees begin work earlier in the year. The queen 
lays earlier, and so a strong hive is brought into being in time 


peculiarly. 


to take advantage of the apple blossom, which (to the incidentay 

advantage of the apple-grower) makes the best honey, | 

do not know how far control experiments have been carried, 

but Mr. Matthews, at any rate, is convinced that the average 

honey yield per hive is increased by as much as 17 Ib. a season, 
* * * * 

Now some ten years ago the lives of small birds, especially 
sub-tropical birds, at the London Zoo were saved solely by 
more light. They needed food often, as do all birds, but would 
only feed in full daylight. 'The consequence was that they 
died, not of cold or wrong feeding, but just of starvation, 
An hour or two of electric light morning and evening saved 
their life and health. Now for many years, not least in the 
past year at East Grinstead, the influence of light on poultry 
has been proved to the hilt. An apparatus has been designed 
which automatically turns on electric light in the laying 
sheds for fixed periods about dawn and sunset in the 
winter months. The full light is preceded in the morning 
and followed at night by a blue or dim light. It may be 
taken as proved that this strengthens the health of the 
birds and induces to the laying of eggs in winter, when they 
are most valuable. It is more doubtful whether the sum of 
eggs laid in the twelve months is, therefore and thereby, 
increased. That electric brooders make healthy chicks js 
also a well-established fact. 

* * * * 


I have been writing of particular points that are curious and 
suggestive, and worth attention from amateur experimenters, 
The application of electricity to the more general purposes of 
the farm is another question. Everyone who has visited the 
East Grinstead farms, or indeed some of the Danish and 
Swedish farms, will nurse the conviction that electricity is no 
longer a luxury. It is a necessity of the present economics of 
a farm. It is a wage saver. A good many operations—for 
example, operating a cream separator, pumping water, chaff 
cutting, are performed at a tenth, it may be at a fiftieth, of the 
cost of human labour, even if the current is dear. The new 
advance in the practical application of light and power is 
associated with a more or less novel group of small and very 
portable machines, which can be trundled to any part of the 
homestead where they are wanted. They can be operated by 
men who know nothing whatever about electricity, by the 
simple device of pressing a button. They are foolproof ; and, 
what is not less important on a farm, designed to be weather- 
proof and dustproof. Some of these minor adaptations 
made for the sake of the rough and ready ways, traditional and 
perhaps necessary on a farm, may make all the difference. 
The use of such health-giving and labour-saving devices on 
British farms will advance rapidly if some of the electrical 
authorities, now quite candidly hostile to encouraging its 
rural uses, will undergo a change of heart and turn their 
energies to the provision of cheap light and power for culti- 
vators. 

* * # * 
WHuIPSNADE AGAIN. 

A curious little contradiction of principle is to be observed 
at the new Zoo. Whipsnade is to be a flower sanctuary as well 
as a bird sanctuary. Now ail sorts of birds are welcome 
whether home or alien, and some of them, including duck and 
pheasant, are likely to stray. So, perhaps, will some of the 
imported deer, as they have strayed from Woburn. On the 
other hand, in accordance with the desire of botanists, only 
native flowers are to be allowed in the flower sanctuary. It is 
a thing horrible in the philosophy of our students of flowers 
that the native should be compared at all with the exotic. 
Why ? After all, a great number of trees—some say the elm 
itself—are of alien origin, and a fair sprinkling of flower 
(probably the greater celandine and dusky geranium are exam- 
ples) have wandered beyond the confines of our gardens. 
Nevertheless, though it is hardly logical, one instinctively 
favours the botanist’s view ; and it is wholly to the good, as 
we shall all agree, that the rarer flowers, several of which are 
in some danger of extinction, should be planted and cared for 
in that lovely sanctuary. 

W. Breacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents 
that we often cannot give space for long letiers and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
The lengit which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 


Week.” —Ed. 
OIL FROM COAL 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—As Mr. Strachey, in his article on ‘“* Oil from Coal”’ in 
your issue of May 30th, was good enough to mention my 
process of coal distillation, may I supplement his admirably 
reasoned statement of the position by offering some further 
explanation of the lack of progress ? 

It is quite true, as Mr. Strachey points out, that the estimated 
profits from low-temperature carbonization, considered simply 
as a method for transforming coal into oil and smokeless fuel, 
are not at present sufficient to attract the private investor or 
entrepreneur, more especially as they consider that with the 
present Government’s policy of unrestricted imports a price 
war with the big oil combines would be inevitable. 

I have always considered that, to put low-temperature 
carbonization on a sound economic basis, it should be 
combined with the generation of electricity. My process is 
designed for this purpose. That is to say, it is a process for 
converting coal into solid smokeless fuel, oil, gas and electricity. 
Iam glad to find my views substantiated by so eminent an 
authority as Sir Richard Redmayne, whose letter to The 
Times of May 25th shows the importance of making the 
generation of electricity an integral part of coal carbonization. 

The Government’s advisers have, however, entirely ignored 
this aspect of the question. Buried in their laboratories at 
Greenwich, contemplating the wreckage of innumerable 
retorts that they have built with the public’s money, they 
have come to the conclusion that no one can succeed where 
they have failed. 

Recently I was asked by a certain Town Council in Scotland 
to submit to them details of my plant. As a result of their 
investigations they approached the President of the Board of 
Trade, inviting him to appoint a small committee to examine 
the question and to report to him, with a view to raising a 
Development Loan to establish a large plant on a public utility 
basis in the neighbourhood. The President of the Board of 
Trade was, however, advised by the Secretary for Mines not 
to appoint this committec, though its cost would have been 
negligible. An afternoon’s sitting would have given it all 
the evidence necessary for its purpose. 

I do not know on what grounds this advice-was given by 
the Secretary for Mines, but I suspect that a report he had 
received from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research was the cause. Either he believed this report or 
was afraid to have it submitted to cross-examination. I 
know the tenor of the report. I informed the Secretary of 
the Department that it was false and misleading in a letter 
dated February 23rd, and challenged him to submit it to 
cross-examination before an independent tribunal. My 
challenge has not been accepted. 

In short, the chief-obstacle to progress is the Department 
entrusted with the duty of promoting it. Firmly entrenched 
and protected from public criticism, it has taken up an 
attitude of profound pessimism on no other foundation than 
its own costly failures. If we had to depend on the 
Department there would, it is true, be ample ground for this 
pessimism. Some years ago, a friend of mine, travelling in 
the same train with a fuel technologist of world-wide repute, 
asked him what would happen in the event of the Department 
discovering a commercial system of low-temperature carboni- 
zation. Would they patent it for the benefit of the British 
Empire? or would they give it away in every country ? 
“You need not worry,” was the answer, “they will never 
discover it.” I am beginning to realize the truth of this 

prediction. 

A Town Council, numbering among its members engineers 
and business men of wide experience, after full investigation 
invites the President of the Board of Trade to appoint a small 
committee to examine the evidence and make a report. The 
President of the Board of Trade declines to do so, on the 
advice of the Secretary for Mines, whose advice is dictated by 
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the Secretary of a Department who, in turn, receives his 
advice from the Director of Fuel Research, who had personally 
spent only half an hour on my plant and who asked for no 
records of its performance over the two years that it had 
been running and did not examine the accountants’ certificates 
of prices realized for the smokeless fuel and oil, but announced 
publicly that he was not concerned with its commercial 
possibilities. 

I may be accused, as inventor, of partiality for the process 
I have designed and worked, but I ask nothing more, nor 
does the Town Council ask more, than examination by men 
who are unbiased and have the necessary technical and 
commercial knowledge to give an authoritative opinion.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CHARLES TURNER. 

61 Cecil Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 


EMPIRE-CITIZENSHIP AND WORLD- 
CITIZENSHIP 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your article ‘‘ Empire-Citizenship and World-Citizen- 
ship” of 23rd ult. you say: ‘* The most cherished privilege 
implied in Dominion status, which is now the axis round 
which our Imperial relations revolve, is fiscal autonomy.” 

As a New Zealander of many allegiances—to the land of my 
birth, to the Mother Country, to the county of my forefathers, 
to the Empire and to the King who symbolizes the corporate 
personality of that Empire, I must emphatically decline to 
accept your statement, and prefer General Smuts’s conception 
of Dominion status as a “ talisman ” with which “ we shall go 
into the future ’’ and “ keep one-fourth of the human race 
together in perpetual peace and friendship, pursuing ideals of 
liberty and progress and helping in building up a new world.” 

To me it seems that the most cherished privilege conferred 
by Dominion status is the proud obligation imposed on my 
native land to co-operate on terms of unquestioned equality 
with the United Kingdom and the other States of the British 
Commonwealth in the creation of a new Imperial unity which 
shall ensure the perpetuation of the British Empire as the 
greatest agency the world has known for enabling civilized 
men and women to do their duty, not only to each other, but 
to peoples weaker and more backward than themselves.— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. W. W. LAsceLLers. 

145 Rivermead Court, Hurlingham, S.W. 6. 

[We said nothing to be interpreted as a desire to minimize 
the value of the British Commonwealth in the upholding of 
civilization. We have always held that “ Dominion status ” 
is one of the greatest political conceptions of our age. It com- 
bines two apparent opposites, the desire for independence and 
the desire for co-operation, and we still regard fiscal automony 
as one of the corner stones of the edifice.—Eb. Spectator.| 





MR. GANDHI’S ECONOMICS 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—In view of the fact that Mr. Gandhi’s hand-spinning 
movement has attracted some attention in this country, the 
following quotation from Professor Horace Alexander’s book, 
called The Indian Ferment, may be of some interest to your 
readers : 


“One of the mombers (i.e., of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashrama) took mo 
round the Khaddar department one day. I have found it difficult 
to accept the economic validity of Khaddar (home-spun), but L 
am beginning to see it in a new light. I think we in the West 
have largely misunderstood it (it may not be entirely our own 
fault) by supposing that Mr. Gandhi's main idea was to revert 
from manufacture to hand-spinning. But to put it that way is 
to misunderstand his main purpose. To be sure, he has spoken 
again and again of the evils of factory life ; and anyone who has 
had the smallest acquaintance with the factory life of India must 
admit that his criticisms are not exaggerated: they hardly could 
be. One purpose of the revival of hand-spinning is to save tho 
people from the necessity of being dragged into factory life, but 
that is not his main purpose. Let Mr. Gandhi be his own witness : 
‘The sole claim advanced on its behalf,’ he has written, * is that 
it alone offers an immediate, practicable, and permanent solution 
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of the problem of problems that confronts India, namely, tho 
enforced idleness for nearly six months of the year of the over- 
whelming majority of India’s population, owing to lack of a suitable 
supplementary occupation to agriculture and the chronic starvation 
of the masses that results therefrom.’ In any case, I think those 
who are sceptical about Khaddar as an economic proposition ought 
to read Gregg’s Economics of Khaddar before they make up their 
mind. Its moral value is, I think, absolutely proved. There 
appears to be less drinking in the villages that have taken it up. 
And it is bringing professional men into intimate association with 
the villagers, helping to form a union of hearts; the bond of a 
common task surely forms one of the closest human ties.’””-—(The 
Indian Ferment, published by Williams and Norgate, pp. 223-4.) 


—I an, Sir, &e., D. P. RAyYCHAUDHURI. 


23 Parliament Hill, N.W. 3. 


THE COLOUR BAR 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s article on ‘‘ Why the Colour 
Bar?” strikes me as a rationalization of American colour 
prejudice rather than an exposition of valid reasons why the 
“Colour Bar” should exist. 

Economic reasons for controlling immigration according to 
the standard of living apply irrespective of colour, and are at 
least contested by many economists, while marriage in any 
civilized society is surely a matter for the individual to decide 
without the community having the right to interfere on 
grounds of religion, nationality or colour. 

As for the resounding generalities about ‘ self-preserva- 
tion,’ the colour bar as a manifestation of the ‘ universal 
urge towards individual and group preservation,” and our 
‘** racial individuality ’’ as a “ precious heritage which we are 
in duty bound to hand on to future generations,” they carry 
me back to the brave old days of last century, when a crude 
imperialism masqueraded under the guise of the “‘ white man’s 
burden” and the ‘** Yellow Peril,’ and half-baked nonsense 
about “ race’ and the superior qualities of the Nordics was 
poured out on the world by writers of what have since been 
bitingly called anthropological romances, with Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain as their prophet, pan-Germanism, pan- 
Slavism, and the dream of an Anglo-American alliance as 
their political expression, and the World War as their psycho- 
logical result. 

To test these gencralities it is enough to realize that none of 
the communities great in the history of civilization, such as 
Egypt, India, China, Greece and Rome knew of any such thing 
as the colour bar, that it was unknown in the Middle Ages, 
when men were divided according to religion and not race, 
and that France, Italy and Spain, who surely can claim to be 
white and to be leaders of civilization, do not know the colour 
bar. Nor does it exist in Russia and Turkey, which are cer- 
tainly white, nor in the Latin-American States founded by 
Spain and Portugal. 

It therefore appears to be only a small portion of the white 
race that has been moved by this so-called universal urge and 
the prime instinct of self-preservation, which appear to have 
been unaccountably absent in the greater part of humanity 
throughout most of human history. 

It is curious, is it not, that the first law of nature which 
“‘ applies to every sentient group, from beehives and ant-hills, 
to the most highly-evolved human societies,” has remained 
inoperative in all mankind except Australians, South Africans, 
Americans, and to a lesser extent Englishmen, Dutch and 
Germans, within the last century and a half? 

I suggest that any serious study of the colour bar should 
begin by dismissing out of hand the kind of pernicious rubbish 
that is purveyed by Mr. Stoddard and those who feel like 
him, in spite of their impressive verbiage about the laws of 
nature, hard facts, the illusions of cosmopolitan idealists, and 
all the rest of the claptrap that invariably accompanies the 
outpourings of people who, rationalize their prejudices. 

The next step would be to undertake a historical study of 
just how and when the doctrine of the colour bar arose during 
the short period and in the few communities where it has 
existed. I think it safe to predict already that such a study 
would show that the colour bar is one of the undesirable 
products of the industrial revolution and the rise of national- 
ism, the sudden gain of material power and technique in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which caused the race for 
markets and enabled the Western nations to enslave and 
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exploit coloured peoples. In the United States, for instance, 
the colour bar is historically an attempt to keep in their place 
the negroes that were brought in as slaves for crassly materia] 
reasons, and in South Africa it is caused by the attempt of a 
white minority to dominate a native population, whose country 
they have conquered. 

I confess that I consider the attitude of the average American 
or South African to coloured people as barbaric and repulsive 
in the extreme, a sign of a serious flaw in American and South 
African civilization which may some day bring disastrous 
consequences. Mr. Stoddard himself admits it may lead to 
war !—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun Fritz Borts PIERRE MIGUEL LUNDGREN-KOSkimirg, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Ajose has misread my letter. No one can say 
where or when any disease originated; my point was that 
the black man—as soldier and as slave—had been the great 
carrier of disease. 

What Mr. Ajose says about Hippocrates, Celsus and 
Aretaeus is almost verbatim what is said in a passage in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; but, if that was the source of 
his information, he failed to notice that the writer goes on 
to point out that the cholera nostras of the old Mediterraneans 
was not “ Asiatic.” It was known in Europe long before 
any introduction of the latter variety. The account given by 
Thucydides of the ‘“ plague ” in Athens convinced Murchison 
that it was a plague of typhus ; and there was no typhus in 
Greece, as there was no malaria, till after the disastrous Nile 
campaign of 456 B.C. Negro troops were employed in Egypt 
from the Middle Kingdom onwards ; and the Moors employed 
them in Spain. 





The smallpox epidemic in the time of Procopius came from 
Africa, and probably then—as he is now—the black man was 
subject to the virulent form of the disease. 

The syphilis scourge in Hayti was probably connected with 
the Negroes, not the Caribs. The latter were almost decimated 
by A.D. 1500, and Orando begged Queen Isabella not to allow 
any more Negroes to go to the West Indies !—I am, Sir, &e., 

Sandhurst. L. W. Lybe. 


BRITISH TRADE IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Smr,—Even a casual visitor from India cannot help noticing 
the attention which his country receives in the English Press 
to-day and it is also very plain to him that the Press is a very 
powerful factor in England. That the British Press has every 
right to publish Indian news I would admit without com- 
plaint. But as one who is primarily engaged in business 
in India (selling English goods) it passes my understanding 
that so little is known about the real issues in that country and 
that irresponsible speeches and writings tending to cause 
permanent damage to British trade should be allowed to 
continue. 


It appears to me that the British manufacturers are not quite 
alive to the real situation. If they will only carry out investi- 
gations on the lines suggested by the Prince of Wales in 
connexion with the South American markets, they will find 
that every word the Prince has said about South America 
can be truly applied to India. You can no longer expect India 
to come to you exactly under your own terms. You must 
study the new conditions like the Germans and the Americans 
are doing every day—and try to adapt yourselves to those 
conditions. You must send your best men as representatives 
in India—men having none of the old notions and prejudices, 
who can speak the languages of the country and make 
themselves agreeable to your overseas clients. These men 
should never rely upon political parties of any land. The 
political parties, I venture to say, will never solve the business 
man’s problém. Politics may on the other hand drive India 
to the state of China. The British manufacturers should not 
identify themselves with any party politics as far as India 
is concerned—otherwise with the establishment of any form 
of national government there will be the danger of discrimina- 
tion to the disadvantage of British trade. It is the misfortune 
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of both Great Britain and India that there is no man in 
England to-day of the type of Burke. Of course, you 
have Mr. Winston Churchill, but it is a thousand pities that 
he should have become leader of a group of people who 
place greater value on agitation and propaganda than on 
the truth, How much better it would have been had Mr. 
Churchill gone out to a foreign country to seek markets 
for British goods—rather than making political speeches on 
India—speeches which are doing irreparable harm to British 
trade. He is reported to have said that Cawnpore is his 
constituency. I wish that was so. He would have then known 
some truth about Cawnpore. I was myself present at Cawnpore 
during those terrible days of riots. The riots could have been 
nipped in the bud but for the failure of the police to act. 
Distressed people running to the police for help were sar- 
castically told to go to Mr. Gandhi for protection. While 
attention has been given in this country to the riot itself 
the effect of this kind of riot has as yet received little notice. 
These riots destroy the people’s faith in the Government 
and invariably help to create a favourable ground for the 
spread of Bolshevism. 

I fear I am dilating. My point is that after all it was the 
East India Company which founded British trade in India— 
circumstances, of course, helped them to rule for some time. 
But I think they would have been equally successful in their 
trade mission had they found themselves faced with the 
modern Indian conditions. They were pioneers—why do not 
the British manufacturers follow their path and build up a 
new organization depending more upon their own genius 
than upon unstable political influences? I am sure that they 
will still find a friendly and sympathetic people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BEWILDERED. 


POLITICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

[To the Ediior of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—Will you allow me space in your valuable columns to 
reply to George E. Lutton? I certainly agree with him that 
Lord Charlemont was right with regard to the racial difference 
which without a doubt exists. But I still think that the 
main difference between North and South is a religious one. 
Has not Ulster been compelled to defend herself over and 
over again during the past three hundred years against 
Roman Catholic domination, England often being at the 
root of the trouble in her misguided efforts to bring about 
a union ? 

On the other hand, we have many Catholics who have 
remained loyal to the Crown in the Protestant State though 
in the past they have always been blamed for any trouble 
which arose. As the past history of Ireland tells us of a 
long-drawn-out conflict with much bloodshed and_ sorrow ; 
it is better to let the peace which has descended on her remain, 
so that she prospers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. McCiurE CAMPBELL. 

Beechwood House, 41 Hills Road, Cambridge. 


IMPRISONMENT OF BOYS ON REMAND 

[To the Editor of the SpecTAtTOR.] 
Sirn,—I am glad that Mrs. Le Mesurier agrees with me as 
to the value of remand in custody, limited, of course, to lads 
whose guilt has been proved or admitted. Her experience 
confirms my own, and I can but think that the Prison Com- 
missioners whose report is quoted by Miss Craven were referr- 
ing to certain extra-metropolitan areas with which I am not 
familiar. 

The only question is, therefore, to what place must such 
lads be remanded. It is a matter of the name. Call it 
prison or call it ‘* Investigation Centre” the treatment will 
remain as at present. The lads cannot be separately confined. 
They must mix with one another to some extent, but not with 
convicted prisoners, from whom they are completely shut 
off. The risk of contamination is from other lads in a similar 
position, and whether it be prison or “‘ Investigation Centre,” 
the risk could only be avoided by solitary confinement, which 
no one would suggest. There remains the “stigma” of the 
name “ prison,”’ and I still think that this, such as it is, acts 
as a wholesome deterrent. I have no very serious objection 
to calling the “remand” part of the prison premises by 
another name, but I am entirely with Mr. Clynes when he 
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says we cannot afford new buildings, 7.e., that with large 
unused prison accommodation it is not reasonable to spend 
big sums of public money on new sites and new institutions 
just to be able to call them by a new name and save lads 
who have committed crimes from the verbal stigma of 
criminality. 

Statistics are evidently not a strong subject with Miss 
Craven. I entirely disagree with her “five per cent.” and 
her “ infinitesimal helping.” It is true that after a lad has 
been more than once convicted it is much more difficult to 
redeem his character, but I have no hesitation in affirming 
that of those lads who have been remanded for a first offence 
the great majority do not reappear. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Craven should have thought 
it relevant to disinter (without even a permit from the Home 
Secretary) poor Charles Lamb’s roast pig. I am not surprised 
she found it ‘* not the best pork at that.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Elsworthy Terrace, N.W. 3. C. H. DENYER. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADVERTISEMENT 
[To the Editor of the SPpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—An article on “ Countryside Amenities” in your issue 
of April 11th directs attention to the problem of advertise- 
ments at the village shop, and makes a suggestion about 
the issue of licences. It would appear that a system in 
force on parts of the Continent might mect the needs of 
the situation. There every advertisement appearing on a 
hoarding or in shop or other windows bears an adhesive 
revenue stamp. There is a scale to correspond to the size 
of the advertisement. Even notices of vacancies for em- 
ployees are included in the taxed advertisements. It would 
appear to need little machinery to introduce such a scheme 
in England. Stamps could be obtained at post offices and 
it would seem to present no greater problems than the 
stamping of receipts and certain other documents which 
is at present obligatory. In this way a check would be 
made on the display of advertisements and a considerable 
benefit should accrue to the revenue. 

In East Africa there is great need for a society to deal 
with the preservation of the amenities of the countryside. 
Picturesque railway stations in areas where there are few 
Europeans are disfigured with an even greater display of 
glaring enamelled advertisements than at home, and one 
begins to wonder whether the control of such things in 
England is resulting in the export of the offending articles 
to the East African dependencies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. L. Jutyan, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Bulawayo Club, Bulawayo. 
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WHAT ARE MODERN DESIGNERS DOING ? 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I have unwittingly appeared in the two previous letters 
on this subject in the réle of Fair Princess and Wicked Uncle 
respectively. I donot know how far David Joel or myself have 
influenced taste in furnishing. I do not really care. But I 
will whisper to you, Sir, that I should imagine my friend, 
Ambrose Heal, who was designing pleasant furniture before I 
was breeched, has done more to raise the standard than the 
two of us together. All this, however, savours of the unprofit- 
able discussions on war guilt ! 

The real point is that the teaching of William Morris, 
which inspired Gimson, Heal, Waals and others, has _ pro- 
foundly influenced household things. Will anyone who 
doubts this look at a trade paper of thirty years ago and one 
of to-day. It is not casy yet to get pleasant things: thirty 
years ago it was all but impossible. The simpler lines, better 
proportions, comparative absence of trivial ornament in 
ordinary cheap furniture to-day will be noted and approved. 
But we must not forget that all these qualities and many more 
will be found in Gimson’s or Heal’s work of twenty-five years 
ago.—-I am, Sir, &c., GORDON RUSSELL. 

Broadway, Worcestershive. 

HOMECROFTING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 
Sir,—-A kind reference to Homecrofting in the Spectator of 


May 2nd by Mr. J. B. Pennington prompts me to give a cordial 
invitation to all who have seen his letter and who remember 
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the start of the movement in Mr. Strachey’s last years, to 
acquaint themselves with what we are now doing. Our 
Homecrofts are long since filled with working families, now 
quietly waging their battle of life under the natural conditions 
we hoped for; and we are about to dedicate the cottages— 
with additions—as a Memorial to that great pioneer and most 
scientific of all Homecrofters, Dr. George Vivian Poore (1843- 
1904) of University College Hospital, London. The cottages 
are to be fitted with the exact garden sanitation which Poore 
advocated and experimentally demonstrated, but which 
Local Authorities have never ade;ted. A good representation 
of old students of Dr. Poore are on the Committee, and I hope 
to have at least two models complete by the end of this 
summer. At the Homecroft Association’s statutory Annual 
general meeting a report will be presented ; and I would take 
this opportunity of offering a welcome to this meeting to all 
who are in any way interested, should they care to spend an 
hour with us at our deliberations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University College, Cardiff. J. W. Scorr. 


THE PIG AS COMPANION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Lord Howard of Penrith has written you an interesting 
article about the social qualities of the pig. In Italy the dog 
is not as in England the companion and friend of man. Until 
recently it was the pig who would be seen following the women 
and children about our lanes and fields in intimate companion- 
ship. Then, a very few years ago, Yugoslavia flooded the Italian 
market with cheap bacon; and so, partly from economic 
reasons and partly through modern sanitary by-laws, the 
Italian pig has practically disappeared from the countryside. 
Some of us deplore the loss of a friend.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Antonio, Tivoli (Roma). G. H. Hava. 


GREY SEALS 
[To the Editor of the SrecTAToR.] 

S1r,—With reference to Commander Southby, M.P.’s excellent 
letter in the Spectaior of May 28rd, 1931, in support of the 
continued protection of grey seals, I would like to say that the 
R.S.P.C.A. is making preparations to support him in his 
admirable suggestion that the island of Haskeir in the Outer 
Hebrides should be made a permanent sanctuary for them. 

This Society has for some time past, with the assistance of 
the Board of Trade, circularized all coastguards and volunteers- 
in-charge with a warning poster and information as to the law 
in respect of these animals. I beg readers of the Spectator; 
who travel in the West Coast of Wales and Scotland, to let this 
Society know if they see any persecution of grey seals during 
their breeding season in the autumn.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. C. FarrHo_meE (Capt.), Chief Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
* Foi, Fruir”’ JAmMs. 

One wonders how many housewives and parents under- 
stand the meaning of the new labels on jam pots which 
state that ‘‘ This jam is guaranteed to conform to the agreed 
full fruit standard of the Food Manufacturers’ Federation.”’ 
How many people know, for example, that a pot of black- 
currant jam so labelled is only bound to contain 30 per cent. 
of fruit ; and that it can contain tartaric acid and artificial 
colouring without any declaration to that effect ?—P. G. 
TILLaARD, Croydon. 

THE PHARMACY AND Porsons BILL. 

When the Pharmacy and Poisons Bill was before the 
House of Lords, I expressed the hope that their lordships 
realized that the way to encourage the housewife to take 
essential hygienic measures was to have the effective disin- 
fectants available—with the proper safeguards proposed in 
the Bill—in the ordinary shops where she did her daily 
shopping. Now that the Bill is about to be considered on 
the second reading in the House of Commons, we are being 
told that it will enable children to obtain poison out of 
penny-in-the-slot machines and murderers to obtain arsenic 
without risk of discovery. Now this is a Government 
measure, based on the findings of an expert committee, and 
the Government no more desires than the pharmacists to 
encourage the misuse of poisons, but it recognizes that a 
change in the sale and the control of the sale of poisons is 
necessary in the interests of those who have to buy them 
for industrial, agricultural and domestic use. There are 


adequate safeguards in the Bill to prevent misuse through 
ignorance, and, as far as practicable, through criminal intent. 


<a 
The absolute prevention of deliberate criminal use is unfop. 
tunately beyond the powers of the Government, or even of 
the Pharmaceutical Society ; and in any case there are many 
other and easier and more pleasant ways of committing suicide 
than drinking disinfectant. We must not let go the gy. 
stance of a useful Bill in an attempt to grasp the shadow 
of the useless and inconvenient “ safeguard ” of confining the 
sale of disinfectants to the chemists’ shops.—-W. ArBuranoy 
Lane, President, New Health Society, 39 Bedford Sq., W.C. }, 
‘* SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR SCOTLAND.” 

The Duke of Montrose quotes a Nationalist candidate as 
saying that ‘ Scotland is the only white nation in Euro 
that does not manage its own affairs.” (By the way, why 
‘* white,” and is ‘* Scotland ” strictly a nation or a country ?) 
What of Wales? And is not Wales aiso a ‘“ subordinate 
part’ of the U.K.? Kelts in Wales are as different from 
the Saxon as the Scots are, and Wales has had special kinds 
of legislation and calls for more! In short, all the claims 
advanced for Home Rule in the North can be advanced for 
Home Rule in the West of this little island! Plans exist for 
a Welsh Parliament, and some say a site for the building js 
not one hundred miles from Cardiff Castle! A ‘ federal 
structure committee ’’ for devolution might not be a bad thing 
for us here as in the case of India.—D. JEFFREY WILLiAMs, 
82 Boundary Road, N.W. 8. 

Cni~pREN’s Country Houipays Funp. 

In 1926 you raised a Special Fund for us through your 
columns which realized the splendid result of £550. This 
year we are sharing in the general depression, and are having 
to disappoint numbers of children all over London; for, 
unless we can get further prospect of help, we must confirm 
our estimates this year for much lower grants to all our 
local committees. Yet, owing to these same depressing 
conditions in so many homes, the need of the holiday in the 
country for the children from crowded London rooms is greater 
than ever. In these circumstances, I have been asked by 
the Executive Committee of the Fund to enquire if you could 
possibly see your way again to make this special appeal 
on our behalf.—Frane1s Morris, Chairman, Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2, 

[We regret that we cannot again undertake to raise a fund, 
but we most heartily commend this cause to all our readers, 
and hope that many may be able to send donations to the 
address given by the Chairman.— Eb. Spectator.] 

THE INDIAN STUDENTS’ UNION AND HOSTEL. 

The Indian Students’ Union and Hostel was opened in 
London in 1920 in the Shakespeare Hut. By 1923 it became 
necessary to acquire permanent premises, and the present 
residence in Gower Street was purchased. The Union and 
Hostel is one of the activities of the Indian National Council 
of Y.M.C.A.’s and the membership is open to all students 
from India, Burma and Ceylon, and to a certain number of 
students of other nationalities. ‘The membership throughout 
the whole time has averaged six hundred young men. The 
hostel provides accommodation for forty-five residents. 
The building is now badly in need of repainting and general 
renovation, and the equipment requires replenishing. For 
these objects a further £2,000 is required, and this cannot be 
supplied out of current income. If this very necessary re- 
conditioning is not undertaken at once the work of the 
institution will be considerably hampered and still greater 
expense will be entailed in the future. On the other hand, 
if this sum be raised now, the financial position should be 
satisfactory for some years. In view of these facts we earnestly 
appeal to all friends of India, Burma and Ceylon to help 
us by their generous response to raise £2,000. Donations may 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. G. Judd, C.A., at 8 
Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C.2, or to the Warden, 
112 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—W1Lu1AM Expor, Horace 
G. ALEXANDER, EpwyN Bevan, ATUL C. CHATTERJEE, 
A. W. Davies, Ewart GreAvEs, F. L. GOONEWARDENE, 
B. T. KEsSAVAIENGAR, HAROLD G. Jupp, W. Paton, GLADYS 
SWAYTHLING, FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, ZETLAND 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ SpecTaToR,” JUNE 4TH, 1831. 
SINGULAR OPERATION. 

The astonishing number of 450 plum-stones were last week 
extracted from the body of a woman, in Wilmslow, named Ann 
Pearson, by Mr. Moore, the surgeon of that place; having, it is 
supposed, lain in the alimentary canal from the time of her first 
pregnancy, ten years ago. She had laboured under great bodily 
affliction during the whole of that period ; and her complaint had, 
up to the time of this occurrence, baffled the skill and penetration 
of all the medical and surgical gentlemen who had been in 
attendance upon her. 

POISONING. 

At the hospital of St. Esprit, at Toulon, on the 16th instant, 
there had been a distribution of soup to the poor; but the whole 
supply not being exhausted, the remainder was put by in the 
copper boilers in which it had been made till the next day, when 
it was divided between twelve poor old women, and within a few 
hours after every one of them expired in dreadful agony. 
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India: Two Points of View 


Volume Two. By Katharine Mayo. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

India. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, P.C., C.H., M.P. 

(Thornton Butterworth. 2s.) 

Mother India was a bad book that did a great work. Anger 
ean sharpen vision; where Miss Mayo was _ furiously 
interested, she kept watchful eyes, and her social argument 
was well documented. But when she brought all Hindu 
practice under survey for the sake of making her book com- 
plete, she accepted secondhand tea-table talk as history 
or as philological and scientific fact. 

In Volume Two she leaves no exposed flanks; she sticks 
to one rigid theme, the doctrine and practice of Hinduism 
as regards woman. I see that reviewers who applauded 
Mother India are deploring Volume Two; and its author, 
who three years ago was garlanded on false charges, is now 
to be hanged equally unjustly. Yet sooner or later the 
world must pay Indian civilization the only compliment 
worth having, that of criticism by the best standards that 
sifting time has given us. ‘‘ If I do well, I shall be blessed, 
whether any bless me or not.” 

Volume Two dismisses summarily (which is all they deserve) 
such parrot statements as that Hindu marriage is only a 
betrothal ceremony and that Moslem influence is responsible 
for child-marriage. It is true that Indian married life is 
full of deep affection, and that no nation is anything like as 
bad as its customs permit it to be. Nevertheless, child- 
marriage robs the race of several years of childhood. And 
the girl once married has no security against the breaking 
of body and mind, except her husband’s forbearance. If 
you agree (as Indian Nationalists do) with Abraham Lincoln’s 
opinion that no nation is good enough to rule another, will 
you not admit that no person, male or female, is good enough 
to be trusted with absolute power over another? India, 
whose passionate desire for the status of full nationhood 
wins sympathy the whole world over, is undoubtedly brought 
up against a conviction which all her skilled apologists have 
failed to eradicate, that her accepted ideas as to woman 
are mean and shabby. Miss Mayo notes that “ exactly 
like the rest of mankind, the Hindu covets more and yet 
more of his fellows’ deference which he will not get until 
the Indian civilization, both Hindu and Moslem, is as ruth- 
lessly overhauled as our own (at any rate, its thought, if 
not its practice) has been and is being. But individuals, 
in every nation and age, have only a limited responsibility 
for the wrongs perpetrated by the society in which they 
live. Miss Mayo, quoting solely for polemical purpose and 
in pursuit of her theme, seems quite unaware of the moral 
stature of some of the men she quotes (for example, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar). They confront a dreadful 
and complex task, and the frankness and courage of their 
denunciations of child-marriage should make us proud that 
such men are our friends, and that humanity in its world- 
wide battle for decency has such captains in India. 

Mr. Churchill’s rhetoric glitters with insolence and _far- 
shining contempt for lesser breeds, whether British or Indian. 
Some of us may make the mistake of thinking that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald or Mr. Wedgwood Benn held Cabinet 
rank by the same right as Mr. Churchill has held it, by ordeal 
of election and His Majesty’s appointment. They are really 
only unfortunate episodes. ‘‘The formal plighted word of 
the King-Emperor is inviolable. It does not follow, however, 
that every Socialist jack-in-office can commit this great 
country by his perorations.” Let us hope that other countries, 
especially India, will avoid the mistake of taking seriously 
pledges other than those made by Mr. Churchill and _ his 


friends! He thinks that Lord Irwin began this chatter of 
Dominion status, “in the winter of 1929, opening up in 
general, guarded, but still spacious terms the idea of Dominion 
status.” Unfortunately, Lord Birkenhead, when he was a 
*“* Conservative jack-in-office ” in 1925, permitted the Indian 
Government to issue ‘under authority and with general 
approval of the Secretary of State for India” a year-book 
that carelessly talked of ‘“‘ Dominion status” as if everyone 
knew we meant it to come. May I refer Mr. Churchill to 
pages 6, 23, and 35 in particular? Mr. Churchill’s scorn for 
** perorations ’’ we have just seen. But is there a greater 
master of perorations, that sweep you along on their exhilarating 
torrent ? Who would be so pedantic as to examine the basic 
thought of such a magnificent piece of rant as this ? 

“Would France be chattered out of Indo-China; would Italy 

relinquish her North African possessions? Would the Dutch 
give up Java to please the Javanese ? Would the United States 
be hustled out of the Philippines? All these countries assert 
themselves, and insist that their rights and wishes in their own 
sphere shall be respected. We alone seem afraid of our own 
shadow. The British lion, so fierce and valiant in bygone days, 
so dauntless and unconquerable through all the agony of 
Armageddon, can now be chased by rabbits from the fields and 
forests of this former glory.” 
But he is capable also of reflections that are of a more tender 
and touching sort. ‘I have asked myself whether if Christ 
came again into this world, it would not be to the untouch- 
ables of India that He would first go, to give them the tidings 
that not only are all men equal in the sight of God, but that 
for the weak and poor and downtrodden a double blessing 
is reserved.” (‘‘ Chuck it, Smith !”’) 

I had marked down a number of statements that are main 
pillars of Mr. Churchill's argument, for which I want to 
know where I can find the evidence. They will have to ke 
kept for a more convenient occasion. His book contains 
some unpleasant truths that need broadcasting. And he is 
right when he points out that : 

‘“* Progress would have been more swift, health and prosperity 
more abounding, if the British civil and technical services in India 
had not been hampered by the forbearance we promised to observe 
towards Indian religious and social customs.” 

We give ourselves a lot of unmerited bouquets 
for what we have done in India; we ought to have done 
far more, while we had the power. We are paying now 
for a century of slovenly thinking. We let ourselves accept 
the easy explanation of the Mutiny as due to interference 
with Indian customs; we stabilized a great deal that we should 
have overturned, and would have overturned if the pre- 
Mutiny mood had been preserved. And now, when we 
want to set things right, it is too late. Therefore the political 
quarrel must be settled, as a vexing and obsolete ‘“* hang-over,”’ 
and then India must be criticized without favour, treated 
as an adult and responsible nation that will not be allowed 
to ‘‘ get away with” nonsense or mischief on the grounds 
that “the West does not understand, because she _ is 
materialistic while India is spiritual.” Once the political 
quarrel is settled, things arte going to march fast in the 
Unchanging East. As matters stand, it is useless for outsiders 
to criticize Indian social practice; that has now got to be 
left alone, as a domestic affair (which is why Miss Mayo’s 
new book is partly a waste of time). But the ideas under- 
lying the practice are part of the world of thought that 
knows no privacy; and once criticism of these has ceased 
to be like hitting a man when he is down or abusing a 
dependent who cannot answer you back, they should be 
handled for what they are worth, no more and no less. 

EpwarbD THOMPSON, 


That is so. 


Lord Kilbracken 


Reminiscences of Lord Kilbracken, G.C.B. (Macmillan. 
10s.) 

Ir was known to some that Lord Kilbracken had privately 

printed a book of reminiscences and naturally there was 

a desire that they should be available to the public. His 

long life of public service, some of it in the closest connexion 

with a Prime Minister, made it certain that there must be 


pienty of interest in it: his character guaranteed that it 


would be discreet ; his intellectual brilliance and critical powers 
made it certain that such a book would be well done. He has 
not disappointed us. As written for private circulation it 
probably has more egotism than he would have displayed 
deliberately to the public, but it remains thoroughly modest. 
The Civil Servant gives the credit for work done to the Minister. 
There is a decent reticence about family matters and not 
even a portrait of the writer. Only two letters are printed 
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(they make us wish there were more); one is a picturesque 
account of the writer’s introduction into the House of Lords ; 
the other an exceedingly vivid account of the division there on 
the Parliament Bill in August, 1911. He unconsciously 
illustrates himself and charms the reader by expressing more 
often than any other feeling his gratitude to those he mentions 
or sketches. We are glad, indeed, that he lived well past four 
score years and incidentally survived his recent motor accident 
to give us this book. 

Do young people know who Sir Arthur Godley or Lord 
Kilbracken is ? If not, let us tell them that he came of mixed 
Irish and Welsh stock, the son of a father whose great promise 
was cut short by his early death in 1861. At Rugby under 
Temple he was a good football player, in the Eleven and 
Head of the School. At Balliol he won the Hertford and 
Ireland Scholarships and became on the nomination of the 
second founder, Mr. Thomas Baring, Fellow of Hertford ; 
and he kept up his connexion with scholarship by examining 
at Oxford and at most of the public schools, and as Governor 
of Rugby. From 1872 to 1882, with a short interval when he 
was Private Secretary to Lord Granville, he was Mr. Gladstone’s 
Private Secretary. Then, on the recommendation of Lord 
Hartington, who was handing over the India Office to Lord 
Kimberley, Mr. Godley became Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State at the India Office and served there for twenty-six 
years. Thus for thirty-six years he was in the closest touch 
with political and official life and seldom can any official 
have had more intimate confidence from the members of 
Liberal and Conservative Governments alike. 

As usual in such a book there are a hundred anecdotes, 
judgments or sayings that we should like to quote. Of 
Archbishop Frederick Temple instead of a tale of his scathing 
gruifness, we are told: 

‘His power of kindling enthusiastic affection and reverence was 
such as I have never seen equalled except by Mr. Gladstone. .. . 
I believe that many of his surviving pupils must be to this day 


conscious, as I certainly am myself, of his influence—I might almost 
say, of his presence—as an abiding force.” 





Of Jowett we learn a new story illustrating a kindly and 
even courageous side of his character. He appeared without 
apology an hour late for a dinner party in his own house : 

“Next day we learned that an undergraduate in the College 
had gone suddenly out of his mind, and seemed likely to become 
violent, and that Jowett had been sitting with him, keeping him 
quiet, until the necessary arrangements could be made. But 
Jowett himself never mentioned the subject.” 

We are told of King Edward's anti-German feeling in the 
Franco-Prussian War which has been ascribed to other 
causes. He stood up for France among a party who denounced 
Louis Napoleon as the bully of Europe and he prophesied 
truly, “* A good many of you will live to regret bitterly the 
events that are now happening.” ‘To-day when we are at 
cross purposes with Mr. Churchill over India it is pleasant 
to read how Mr. Arthur Godley found his father as Secretary 
of State : 

“Lord Randolph's three chief characteristics were, first, remark- 

able quickness and cleverness, combined with a fund of excellent 
common sense; second, an ample supply of that rare quality, 
political courage ; and, third, what is equally rare, complete straight- 
forwardness, sincerity, anjl absence of every kind of humbug and 
imposture. This last quality is, like courage, as valuable as it is 
rare, and in official relations it is quite priceless.” 
Of Lord Granville there is much that is delightful, especially 
a picture of him quietly entering the Prime Minister’s room 
in 1880 with a telegram announcing that Turkey gave way 
and war was avoided. Mr. Gladstone looked up at last and 
saw with astonishment the Foreign Secretary executing a 
pas de joie silent and on tiptoe round the room. ‘ He danced 
it very gracefully with wavings of his hand.” Not less 
characteristic was Mr. Gladstone’s instantaneous comment 
on the news. ‘Thank God! Then I can go down by the 
2.45 ”’ (to Hawarden). 

Many readers, unsated by the stream of literature about 
Mr. Gladstone, will be most interested in finding a new picture 
of that great and baffling character. Lord Kilbracken is 
naturally a grateful hero-worshipper, but he is no idolater., 
He sees, for instance, how the man’s terrific earnestness 
could make him “ characteristically see no fun at all” in an 
incident. He could enjoy (and we are glad that Lord 
Kilbracken revives by quoting) the good verbal fun, rather 








——_ 
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than subtle wit, of such verses as James Smith’s on inappro. 
priate names : 
“Mr. Metcalfe ran off upon meeting a cow, 
* With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him.” 
Mena : 

On more important matters he writes that those who “ were 
able and willing to stand up to him were those who served 
him best.”” He himself stood up to him upon a point in his 
Home Rule Bill and says : 

‘T expected an outburst, but to my great surprise he took it quite 
calmly and quietly, expressing regret, but neither arguing nor even 
hinting that I was wrong. This was so unlike him that I thought 
then, rightly or wrongly, that he himself, in his inner consciousness, 
regarded this as a very weak point in the Bill.” ; 
He writes of Mr: Gladstone’s gift of judgment as “ occasionally 
deficient,” and says that, though he never consciously pre- 
ferred the expedient to the right, he had ‘ the unfortunate 
power of finding subtle and ingenious reasons for doing the 
thing that he wanted to do.” Altogether he leaves a nobler 
picture of his master than is left by less discriminating 
admirers. 

Let us end by contrasting examples of Lord Kilbracken’s 
own far-reaching influence. Of Rugby football he says : 

“Our little Parliament known as ‘ Big-side Levée’ had made, 
and used from time to time to alter and amend, the well-known 
Code of Rules which has now gone forth to all lands, and their 
words to the ends of the world. For all I know, I may possibly have 
myself proposed or seconded some rule which now governs football 
alike in England and at the Antipodes.” 

For India he was the permanent force under different 
Secretaries of State who established the gold standard, and 
of her railways he writes : 

‘* The mileage increased, while I was Under-Secretary, from 10,500 
to 31,500, an average addition of 800 miles a year. ... And, 
mainly if not wholly by reason of this increase, serious famines seem 
now to be a thing of the past.” 


Literary Clowning 


A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in English. By Georgs 
Kitchin. (Oliver and Boyd. 16s.) 

Paropiis, if good enough, are always great fun, though the 
censorious question whether merit is acquired either by 
reading them or writing them. We may take refuge—and Dr. 
Kitchin lays great stress on this point—in the excuse that 
parody is a form of criticism. Perhaps, at the second remove, 
it may be so. But consider the remark of a recent parodist, 
whose name escapes me, writing of Christmas, that he would 
wish his days to be bound to each other by a sweet mince- 
piety! It is amusing, we respond: but is it in any way a 
criticism of Wordsworth ? We are forced to the conclusion 
that parody is a kind of game—a game in which we try to 
make something look very like something else, yet be quite 
different. It is the fun we get out of seeing a clown imitating 
some perfectly serious person ; and genius may be on the side 
of the clown. Some parodies, of course, are definitely critical. 
You may think such and such a poem tommy rot, and proceed 
to write another poem to show what tommy rot the first one 
is: there is much of this in Rejected Addresses. Burlesque, 
which deals with ideas, is possibly more directly critical, for 
nobody burlesques ideas they respect, though they may 
parody poems they admire ; but there again the zest lies in 
the game you play with the ideas. udibras, no doubt, is 
didactic burlesque, but we read it for the fun and not for the 
criticism. The danger, of course, is that parody may save us 
from the effort of criticism ; some even go so far as to think 
that parody of good things ought to be suppressed because it 
belittles greatness: but a greatness which will not survive 
parody is not one worth bothering to maintain. If the critical 
side of burlesque becomes too important, it ceases to be bur- 
lesque and becomes satire: at that point, hard to define, we 
are in a different realm altogether. 

For satire, according to Mr. Fowler—and nobody dares con- 
tradict Mr. Fowler—aims at morals and manners, and perhaps 
the ideas underlying them. Thus, when Jane Austen pokes 
delicious fun at the gloomy, romantic, horror school, she is 
satirizing and not, as Dr. Kitchin suggests, parodying or 
burlesqueing. She is aiming at reformation. Nor can Defoe’s 
ironic The Shortest Way with Dissenters be regarded strictly as 
parody or burlesque: it had a keenly directed political pur- 
pose. Once introduce irony, and the playfulness is gone. 
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pure parody is free of purpose. What on earth did Mr. 
Beerbohm wish to change or reform when he wrote, at various 
times, the parodies he wove into A Christmas Garland? He 
may have been criticizing some of the inferior authors, but not 
the great ones. Meredith, he says, ‘“‘ was so transcendent, 
that such skits must ever be harmless.” Then why write, 
or publish, parodies? Because they are a delightful game ; 
and Mr. Beerbohm is the best master of it there has ever been. 
Dr. Kitchin provides us with an admirably documented 
history of parody and burlesque (omitting the stage, which he 
mysteriously says calls for separate treatment), the only 
grious omissions being perhaps Shamela and Mr. Joyce's 
parodies in Ulysses. It is a learned book, an excellent book 
of reference. It is, indeed, too well documented ; the interest 
of such a mass of material is apt to pall unless distinctions are 
continually made, some line or lines of thought unremittingly 
pursued. We feel that Dr. Kitchin published his book prema- 
turely; it would have gained by weeding. We cannot see 
the road for the motors, and we lose our sense of direction. 
We find ourselves skipping what Dr. Kitchin has to say to 
dip into the abundant quotations. Yet Dr. Kitchin says some 
sound things: he suggests, for instance, that however over- 
riding “‘ movements ” may be, there is always some body of 
solid middle-way men who will not be bowled over, and that 
the evidence of their existence is to be found in parody. 
English literature is very rich in these forms. It had its 
Goliardic beginnings, and it stretches almost uninterrupted 
to the present day, in which, besides ‘* Max,” the greatest of 
them all, we have * Q,” Sir Owen Seaman, and a dozen others 
of note. Some will say that this is so because we do not take 
art or poetry seriously ; but the reverse is true. It is pre- 
cisely because as a nation we take poetry seriously that we 
can afford to jest at it. The real mystic will crack a joke with 
God and about God : it is only the man uncertain of his faith 
who has to be desperately serious about it all the time. And 
perhaps it is just because parody is not criticism that we can 
enjoy itso much : it is just because it does not matter, because 
in it we are free of all ulterior considerations, that it is so 
amusing ; and thus, if it is well enough done, so refreshing. 
Bonamy Dosreér. 


A Modern Autobiography 


After Ten Years. (Colette O'Neil). 


(Jonathan Cape. 


By Constance Malleson 
7s. 6d.) 
“IT nap a podgy face, enormous mouth, and the unbudgeable 
squareness of absolute determination. I lived in a state of 
continual clenched fists.” This is Lady Constance Malleson’s 
description of herself as a little girl, when she was living at 
Castlewellan. From the dining-room window, across a lake, 
stretched the entire range of the Mourne Mountains. She 
would sit at dinner (one child was allowed to sit up to dinner 
in order to ‘‘ make conversation’) with her silent determined 
father, the late Lord Annesley, her beautiful and kind 
mother, Parr the butler—‘ a truly terrifying person ”—blue- 
liveried footmen, eating the sumptuous food which she so 
much enjoyed, and gazing at the mountains in the distance. 
From this peaceful setting Lady Constance was sent to 
school in Germany, where she was first bitten with the desire 


to act. ‘* An acting career became a fixed reality in my 
mind. That was at the age of fourteen. From then until 


the age of twenty-four I never gave a thought to any other 
thing or person in the whole world. Work always came 
first.’ To please her mother she endured a London season, 
and to please herself she spent most of the season cruising 
in the North Sea with’ Sir Max Waechter in his yacht, the 
‘Rovenska.’ She dined with the German Emperor in the 
*Hohenzollern ’ : 

“At dinner I sat on the Emperor's left—-and so came in for his 
famous pink champagne which is served only to the ladies on 
his immediate right and left. I couldn’t take my eyes off his hands 
which were smothered in rings. His watch-chain, too, was weighed 
down with jewels: numberless trinkets of jade and amber and 
turquoise : every conceivable oddment of trask. The band played 
loudly all the time, conversation was impossible.” 

But neither emperors nor captains of Italian battleships 
(she fell in love with one, Emilio Reggio) could divert her 
from her determination to make an acting career for herself. 
At the Academy of Dramatic Art she met Mr. Miles Malleson, 


“the only student at Tree’s who came anywhere near genius.” 
She got on astonishingly well with him, and before long 
she and ‘“* M.” were married in a Bloomsbury registry office : 

‘* My mother lent me her pearls for the occasion. She also gave 

me a couple of diamond rings (which she most obligingly bought 
back at an early date) . . . Work, life, love (in precisely that 
order) appeared at that time infinitely worth while.” 
Then came the War. Both Mr. Malleson and Lady 
Constance, under the influence of Edward Carpenter, con- 
centrated on fighting conscription and on preaching peace. 
Lady Constance worked for the No-Conscription Fellowship, 
acting at the same time in several plays. Her greatest 
friend at this time was Mr. Bertrand Russell, of whom she 
gives a very just and vivid picture. Her opinions are always 
formed by her humanitarian and idealistic attitude to life. 
During the War her sympathies were with the minority, who 
appealed to her as outcasts for the cause of peace; when 
she toured South Africa with her heroine, Sybil Thorndike, 
she took the cause of the natives to heart—‘* Even on ‘top 
of the mountain (Table Mountain) the native is ousted.” 

Autobiographies are generally written by elderly pe ple, 
and if ever they are written by young people, they are generally 
not published till what they contain is stale. There is some- 
thing novel and exciting therefore in reading this autobiography 
of a woman, under forty, a product of the age in which she 
lives. After Ten Years is the sort of book about the immediate 
past and the present which is to-day so popular when dealing 
with the more distant past. 

Fiercely independent, with the courage of a defined ambition, 
an endless capacity for work, and a Herculean energy, Lady 
Constance forced her way out of the “ society ” life to which 
she was born, and made a place for herself among modern 
intellectuals. She took divorce in her stride : 

. Marriage was in the air. M.'s future wife (her name was 
Joanna, and she turned out to be a perfect dear) was a doctor by 
profession, and she said that she didn’t propose to muck up her 
work for anyone (Good! I thought. I shall like that young woman). 
Of course, M. and I had to get unmarried first . . . I undertook 
to play the role of injured person...” 

Her attitude is surprising, but there is a praiseworthy lack 
of ill-feeling in it. 

After reading this book one does not feel one has got to 
know Lady Constance very intimately. She slurs over the 
most significant experiences in her life. She gives a more or 
less objective account of herself, even of her early years (she 
matured remarkably early), though she is not so objective 
when writing about her friends. After Ten Years is not exactly 
representative of this age: it is too objective and not 
sufficiently introspective. But this is in many ways an 
advantage. Her autobiography shows Lady Constance to 
be an extremely pleasant and charitable person, with some 
high standards of life. If the author, herself, is representative 
of the modern intellectual woman—and we think she well may 
be—then After Ten Years should be read by all men and women 
over thirty. It will help to bridge that difficult gulf of under- 
standing between the young and the old, or, perhaps one should 
say, between the post-War and the pre-War generations, 
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“Those ate Pearls ... 


Seventy Fathoms Deep. By David Scott. 
12s, 6d.) 


(Faber and Faber. 


Seventy Fathoms Deep is the story of the Italian salvage ship 
‘ Artiglio,’ with her two companion vessels * Raffio’ and 
‘ Rostro,’ and the work accomplished by them in the North 
Atlantic during the seasons, 1928, 1929, 1930. It is written 
by the special correspondent of The Times, Mr. David Scott, 
who was the only journalist to succeed in overcoming the 
Italians’ justifiable distrust of newspaper men, and who 
spent many weeks in the * Artiglio’ while she was making 
the world gape by performing successful salvage operations 
at depths hitherto considered impossible, certainly in the 
Atlantic. 

The * Artiglio’ first came to the Atlantic in the summer 
of 1928, fresh from fifty-fathom triumphs in the Mediter- 
ranean, and with a big reputation to live up to. Her divers 
and crew found the new conditions worrying at first, parti- 
cularly the continual presence of strong currents, but quickly 
settled down to tackling their job seriously. Their first 
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quarry was the wreck of the Belgian steamer ‘ Elizabeth- 
ville,’ torpedoed off the coast of Brittany in 1917. She 
lay in 240 feet of water, eight miles off the island of Belle-Ile, 
and was reputed to have been carrying packages of diamonds 
as well as a valuable cargo of ivory tusks from the Congo. 
The first difficulty arose when the buoy supposed to be 
moored over the wreck turned out to be marking nothing 
more auspicious than a large rock. The problem of finding 
the ‘ Elizabethville ’ was thus added to the task of salvaging 
her, and it took the ‘ Artiglio’ a week to locate the true 
position of the sunken ship. Once found, however, the 
Genoese divers set to work with a will and astonished every- 
body by the speed and efficiency of their work. But the 
diamonds eluded all efforts to recover them. The captain’s 
safe was rescued, but proved to be empty, and the wreckage 
in the mail-room failed to provide any sign of the jewels. 
The ‘ Artiglio’ was forced to console herself by fishing up 
a large proportion of the ivory, which was still in good 
condition, and even this the Italians had some difficulty in 
retaining in face of rival claims from a certain Mr. Dupont. 
Mr. Scott’s account of the incident is one of the many amusing 
interludes which relieve the intensely dramatic nature of the 
bulk of his narrative. 


Next year the ‘ Artiglio’ was back again in the neighbour- 
hood of Brest, this time in search of bigger game. Her quarry 
was now the P. & O. liner ‘ Egypt,’ rammed in a fog off Ushant 
in 1922, and known to have been carrying over a million 
pounds’ worth of bullion. Owing to the inevitable confusion 
on board when she was sinking, to the strong currents running 
at the time, and to the fact that she sank out of sight of land, 
records of the exact scene of the disaster were inaccurate 
and conflicting. Matters were further complicated by the 
great depth of water, over seventy fathoms, and by the 
rocky nature of the bottom which made sweeping with 
ordinary instruments impracticable. Just how difficult 
this job of finding the ‘Egypt’ was can be gauged from the 
fact that the ‘ Artiglio’ was at work for fifteen months, 
sweeping whenever the weather permitted, before she finally 
located, in August of last year, the prize that she was after. 
Mr. Scott’s account of the hunt, of the various methods 
employed, from divination to electric search-gear, and of the 
hopes and disappointments involved, is an epic piece of 
story-telling and should be read by everybody with a taste 
for adventure and good writing. His record of the telephone 
conversation between Chief Diver Gianni, directing operations 
on the deck of the ‘ Artiglio,’ and Bargellini four hundred 
fect below on the bed of the ocean, peering through the 
dark green window of his shell at the black shape which 
loomed vaguely ahead of him, is one of the most exciting 
pieces of dramatic dialogue one is likely to come across in a 
long while. And his description of the subsequent jubilations 
when the identity of the ‘ Egypt’ was finally established is 
hardly less fascinating. 

But the adventure which had started in such high hope and 
had at long last achieved such glorious success was destined to 
end in tragedy. In December, 1930, having abandoned work on 
the ‘ Egypt’ for that year, the ‘ Artiglio’ and her crew were 
busy in more sheltered waters on the wreck of an American 
ship, the ‘ Florence,’ which sank while carrying munitions 
from New York to Saint-Nazaire during the War. Work on 
this wreck was highly dangerous, owing to the large quantities 
of high explosives still in her hold, and extra special precautions 
were necessary. These were duly observed at first, but later, 
after several tons of charges had been blown in the wreck over 
a period of two months without eliciting a single explosion 
from the ammunition inside her, it was assumed that the 
latter was dead and precautions were gradually relaxed. 
It was then that Fate, with characteristic irony, turned her 
face against the ‘ Artiglio.”. The very last charge to be blown 
in the ‘ Florence ’ set off all the explosives in her hold, causing 
a violent upheaval in the sea, which completely engulfed the 
* Artiglio.” All but seven of those on board were killed or 
drowned, including the three principal divers: Gianni, 
Francheschi and Bargellini. ‘Thus perished, by an accident 
that could have been avoided, three of the most intrepid 
men in the world, men who had achieved unprecedented 
triumphs in the history of diving, and indeed laid the founda- 
tions of modern deep-water salvage. It is the fascination of 


— 
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Mr. Scott’s story that through it we not only come to know 
and admire the work of those Genoese divers, but come tg 
know and like them personally as men. One cannot say more 
for this book than that it is a fitting tribute to their courage, 
endurance and skill. 


The Spring Journey 


The Spring Journey. By Alan Pryce-Jones. (Cobden-Sander. 
son. 10s. 6d.) 

As you start on this gorgeous lark, this bundle of chuckles, 
this poem, this reservoir of epigram and truth-revealing 
phrase, and read some twenty pages treating of the commerce 
between a Young Man and his Conscience over nothing in 
particular, you may say to yourself perhaps a little impatiently 
that it is vastly clever, of course, the usual young man’s trick 
of making a whole firework display out of twopenn’orth of 
sulphur and a pinch of gunpowder. But you will not be 
impatient long, for Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones’ charm—sometimes 
subtle, sometimes fired direct—will have you in its grip very 
soon: his charm, and (be it added) his clear vision and lucid 
common sense, which refuse to look at externals only, but 
are ever trying to bore through them into the solid meat of 
reality; and to get at that he would have a thorough shuffle 
of our inherited ideas. His is the young mind questing 
and questioning: it sees for example, that ‘‘ modern excite- 
ment at the Parthenon must be the accumulated excitement 
of other people’s emotions,’ and therefore, like much of 
our admiration of Shakespeare, largely secondhand and so 
a bit cheap. (What an infinite deal of nonsense is talked 
about Shakespeare by people who never read him. “ Not 
that I read him much,” says Mrs. Babbitt, ‘* but I do think 
there’s things in Shakespeare 50) 

The Spring Journey the author calls his book. He should 
have christened it The Spring Running, for he ranges eagerly 
and impetuously like a spring-run salmon or a red-deer 
stag at rut (though that is not in spring), and his work has 
all the silver glitter of the salmon, while his blood leaps as 
nimbly and joyously as a hart’s in pride of grease. That 
the contents page bears such names as Athens and the 
Islands, Egypt, Syria and Jerusalem (‘‘ always a_ primarily 
Arab City’’) says nothing. The reader is not to expect 
solid information from Mr. Pryce-Jones. Now and again 
he will drop a fragment and remark that roads in Cyprus 
are abominable, that “for literary purposes I am_ bored 
with Rhodes—too picturesque” and that the Omaiyad 
Mosque in Damascus ‘apparently dates chiefly from 1893.” 
That is about as far along the road of gritty fact as you are 
likely to get him; but, if that is what you must have, he 
will refer you to a compositely imaginary fellow-traveller 
(female) on the Parthenon—** Extraordinary place _ this 
Parthenon ; Remus fed by the ravens or whatever it was.” 
Or he will leave you to an American tourist who writes in 
a hotel-book: ‘* Elegant mountains back, the beautiful 
seafront, that is Beirut, and especially this hotel makes us 
satisfied by all meanings.” All the same, when he chooses 
and though he deprecates what he calls ‘‘ the poisonous arts 
of literary description,” he can instantaneously etch a picture 
for you in a few firm strokes—* olives shaking in a net of 
heat,” of Petra that “ this city bites into a man,” a street 
in Jerusalem “ sick-smelling of hot wet rye and baking meat,” 
and in the half-moonlight round the Pyramids ‘* the beast- 
coloured sand was silver.” Of rare beauty, too, is his 
description (pp. 211-13) of the sunset from the ‘ solemn 
city” of Palmyra; and in quite a different vein is painted 
a scene in a Damascus hammam, where the * pleasure consists 
of being buttered with soap by an immensely corpulent man 
. . . there is no sound but the whacking of flesh on flesh, 
the bastinado, with a thick golosh, of dignified stomachs.” 

The main pleasure of the book—and it is a very great one— 
lies not in travel-pictures, but in the depiction of the author's 
own personality and views. He gets stacks of ideas out of 
what he sees. ‘I set myself to distil out of Egypt my most 
intimate feelings,’ but he confesses that he leaves the country 
no clearer than when he came—whether about Egypt or 
about himself is not directly apparent. His many reactions 
cannot here be set down, but they are definite enough and 
all stimulate to thought—that “every respectable person is 
an anarchist nowadays,” that ‘there is no possible link 
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petween novelty and aesthetic value,” that Bolshevism has 
attempted “the only practical experiment in Christian 
ideals,’ and he quotes with approval the behaviour rule of 
“When in Egypt do as Scarborough does.” This was 
suggested to him by the practice of a lady fellow-traveller, 
and of her and many other voyage companions he exhibits 
a most entertaining portrait gallery. Of the strong, silent 
soldier, for example, who gets all to himself the whole of 
Chapter V in Book IV. It runs: 

“* Good morning, Major Worthy. The weather looks like 
gearing at last.’ 

‘Wa—wa—wa.’ 

‘J shall be really sorry to leave.’ 

‘Wa—wa—wa.’’ 
And a last word of praise for the get-up of the book—generous 
margins, excellent paper, distinguished type, and pretty green 
linen boards. M. ds ¢: M. 





The Crown of Immortelles 


The Poems of Wilfred Owen. Edited by Edmund Blunden. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Mr. BLUNDEN and Mr. Sassoon, the only War poets, apart 
from Mr. Robert Graves, whose work may rank with that of 
Wilfred Owen, have both worked to acclaim the genius of their 
dead friend. Mr. Sassoon edited the poems in 1920. Since 
then the marvellous artistry and emotional force of the work 
have been more and more appreciated, and a demand has 
arisen for any additional poems that may possibly have 
escaped the first edition. Mr. Blunden has undertaken the 
task, and nobody could have done it better; for his view of 
the War, and his theory of the art of poetry, are in the same 
kind as were Owen’s. His scholarly habits are known to all 
book-lovers, and our readers will be glad to learn that in future 
he will be able to indulge them fully, since he has been given 
a Fellowship and a tutorship at Merton College. 

Wilfred Owen was born in 1893, and was killed in France on 
November 4th, 1918. At the age of fourteen he discovered a 
vocation to become a poet, and by the time he went to the War 
he had already become an initiate, with a large substance of 
practice and achievement to his credit. He first took Keats for 
his master. The fact has some pathos in it, for we see how 
closely these two creatures of large destiny were associated in 
their compact with Time, the adversary of human purpose. 
Owen had even more meagre a bargain than had Keats ; for 
though their span was almost the same, Owen spent the latter 
part of his amongst the inferno of the War. His work there- 
fore was more uneasy, more preoccupied with one theme, than 
was that of Keats. In addition he was, as a creature of his 
Age, less certain of personal and romantic values, and thus 
had to move about with less assurance amongst the experi- 
mental modes of verse-forms. 

In that wandering he has made some valuable discoveries. 
Few poets have done more with assonance and broken rhyme 
than he has. These subtle literary devices have been perfected 
by him to a use of which one would hardly have suspected 
them of being adaptable ; that is, to convey the frustration of 
the battlefields ; the denials ; the horror that became obscene 
in its intensity ; and the quiet counter-movement of the day- 
to-day spirit of endurance and comradeship, a tenderness 
greater than the love between man and wife. These qualities 
are in Owen’s work, not only directly stated, but also by 
colour, feel, and smell, woven and impregnated into the texture 
of it. Here is an example: 

“Happy are men who yet before they are killed 

Can let their veins run cold. 

Whom no compassion fleers 

Or makes their feet 

Sore on the alleys cobbled with their brothers. 

The front line withers, 

But they are troops who fade, not flowers, 

For poets’ tearful fooling : 

Men, gaps for filling : 

Losses who might have fought 

Longer ; but no one bothers.” 
Notice how every vowel is chosen by an elaborate system of 
echoes; how rhymes catch together, and carry ghosts of 
themsclves down the stanza : “* brothers ; withers ; bothers” ; 
how the ‘‘o” sounds are threaded through the verse like a 
mournful consciousness that sets the groundtone of the mood ; 
as it were an accompaniment of the never-ceasing rub of the 
battlefield upon the soldier’s ears, and the sighing upon his 
soul of the dead who are grateful for their extinction. 


That delicate attunement of his senses is what makes Owen 
in the same kind as Keats, the poet to whom by affinity of 
temper he was drawn. Even the War could not destroy his 
delight in minute and scrupulous perception. During the 
Spring Offensive of 1918 he could watch the troops advancing, 
and realize : 

** Of them who running on that high last place 
Leapt to swift unseen bullets, or went up 
On the het blast and fury of hell’s upsurge, 
Or plunged and fell away past this world’s verge, 
Some say God caught them even before they fell.” 
Yet of those same doomed men he could observe with the dis- 
ciplined detachment of the artist, how : 
‘“* Hour after hour they ponder the warm field— 
And the far valley behind, where the buttercup 
Had blessed with gold their slow boots coming up, 
Where even the little brambles would not yield, 
But clutched and clung to them like sorrowing hands.” 
Such is the paradox of art, that by this touch, half realistic, 
half a Theocritan echo, whereby we see the flower-pollen pow- 
dering the soldiers’ boots, the terror and the tribute, the horror 
and the absolution are brought simultaneously into our 
hearts. 

That is the art of Wilfred Gwen, a rare poet ; perhaps, like 
Spenser, a poets’ poet, by reason of his craftsmanship. Before 
the War came he had dedicated himself to this calling, full of 
the fine arrogance of youth that claims the power of Apollo, 
regardless of the fate of Marysas. The War taught him to be 
content with less ; and in the end has given him, more swiftly 
even than he coveted, the immortality at which he aimed : 

‘*‘ If ever I had dreamed of my dead name 
High in the heart of London, unsurpassed 
By Time for ever, and the Fugitive, Fame, 
There seeking a long sanctuary at last— 
Or if I onetime hoped to hide its shame, 
—Shame of success, and sorrow of defeats— 
Under those holy cypresses, the same 
That shade always the quiet place of Keats, 
Now rather thank I God there is no risk 
Of gravers scoring it with florid screed. 
Let my inscription be this soldier’s dise 
Wear it, sweet friend, inscribe no date nor deed. 
But may thy heartbeat kiss it, night and day, 
Until the namo grow blurred and fade away.” 


Fiction 
Dichtung und Wahrheit 


The Corn King and the Spring Queen. By Naomi Mitchison, 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Tre body without the spirit is dead; and history is dead 

without imagination. The trouble is that imagination must 

bring into history a foreign element. To re-create the past 

we have to transfuse into it some of the blood of the present : 

and there is great risk that we may thus metamorphose it 
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into something quite different. 
estimate of other ages,” said one of the most picturesque of 
historians, ‘is not difficult—it is impossible.” But we are 
urged by an irresistible impulse to make the endeavour: 
the risks have to be run, alike by the Dryasdusts and by 
the Walter Scotts. Among present-day writers few have 
faced the task with more success than Mrs. Mitchison. She 
now makes a more daring experiment than ever before. 

She chooses a very interesting period for her attempt: 
and it is but just to say that, whether she has brought back 
the past or not, she has, like her own witches, summoned 
up a very life-like phantom. She takes the time at which 
Cleomenes formed his noble but ill-fated design of restoring 
the lost traditions and glories of Sparta. Had he succeeded, 
Greece might possibly have attained a sort of unity, and 
might even have resisted the disintegrating influences of 
Rome. But Macedon crushed him at Selvasia, thus preparing 
the way to be crushed herself at Cynoscephalae. At the 
same time the Ptolemies in Egypt were gradually degenerating 
from warriors into Pharaohs, from men into gods: and 
thus also making ready, in their own fashion, for absorption 
into the Roman Empire. 

We look north, and we see the Scythians on the Black 
Sea coast—part Greek, part barbarian ; still practising the 
savage magic which makes corn grow and the furrow bring 
forth, but capable, as their remains prove, of marvellous 
works of art: capable, too, of being stirred to obstinate 
questionings by the rising philosophies of Zeno and Epicurus. 

All these elements Mrs. Mitchison, with no small skill, 
contrives to combine into a variegated but single whole. 
Marob, a fusion of some Borysthenes or Olbia with a Scythian 
settlement, makes contact first with Sparta and then with 
Egypt. To effect these contacts, and still more to analyse 
the clash in a Scythian mind between barbarism and 
Hellenism, demands room; and Mrs. Mitchison takes it. 
Seven hundred pages, of which few are superfluous, tell the 
story: and it may be said at once that a very captivating 
story it is: one worthy of the Plutarchian sources from 
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“Puzzling to the Ethnologist ”’ 


THE PEOPLE OF 
THE LEAVES 


By VIVIAN MEIK. 
Illustrated with photographs. 12s, 6d. 
A race of tiny people who are believed to have 
survived through thousands of years in an 
unknown patch of the world. 


@ These folk are the most primitive 
known to science. 
They are the most terrified people in 
the world. 

| They feed on roots and berries and 
live in the roots of trees. 

@ Of morality, religion or beliefs they 
know nothing. 
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which it is so largely drawn. At times, if a caveat may be 
entered, the tale has even too much gusto. The savage 
identification of the productiveness of earth with human 
phiioprogenitiveness is accepted almost too fully: there are 
scenes of utter naturalism which might have been toneq 
down. It is well known that the Grecks, and not least their 
greatest men, were given to practices for which, had they 
lived to-day, they would have received seven years’ penal 
servitude. Mrs. Mitchison, to give historicity to her picture, 
was compelled to hint at the existence of these practices, 
She does much more than hint. The most carping, however, 
must admit the learning, ingenuity and charm of the book, 

As everyone knows who has attacked, however feebly, a 
similar problem, a main difficulty lies in the choice of a 
dialect, especially for the conversations. Kings and helots 
alike spoke exactly as we do now; that is, they used the 
natural language of their time. Realism, therefore. seems 
to demand modern words to express ancient ideas: but 
romance cries out on the opposite side. Many authors com- 
promise, and use, like Spenser or Scott, a “ no-language” 
with a tinge of archaism. Mrs. Mitchison will have none 
of this. Her people shall speak as we do, or not at all. It 
is a debatable point, but many people will think she has 
gone too far, and will find their pleasure somewhat marred 
by the style she has elected to employ. Such phrases as 
“went off on his own,” ‘* isn’t so bad it mightn’t have been 
worse,” ‘* Lycurgus didn’t have any truck with helots,” “ as 
near as makes no difference,” will jar horribly on many 
readers: and it creates a prejudice in favour of Stoicism 
when the Epicurean Hypereides speaks of ‘ getting on like 
a house on fire.” Verisimilitude, one thinks, might have 
been attained at a lower cost. What is worse, Mrs. Mitchison’s 
own style tends to be affected by that of her characters, and 
often sinks from the casy into the slipshod. We have like 
used for as, ‘* whom they said was his mother,” “ the mer- 
cenaries knew it was not their funeral,” ‘“ that seemed to 
make them ‘ realer,’’’ ‘* Cleomenes was a littler boy.” When 
we notice things like these, however, it is mainly to show 
that our praises, which are sincere and hearty, are not 
bestowed at random. 

A word is due to the four illustrations, or rather decora- 
tions, by M. Stryjenska, which add to the worth of a book 
worthy enough without them. K. KE. Kevverr. 


GENERAL B. O.: A_ novel of the Russian Terror, 
Translated by L. Zarine. Preface by Stephen Graham, 
(Benn. 8s. 6d.).—If General B. O. fails to succeed quickly, 
part of the blame will be due to its obscure title. It is sure 
of ultimate recognition, for it is a vivid reconstruction of one 
of the vital phases of modern history, and no thriller can 
surpass the truth about Azef in the description of con- 
spiratorial genius. Azef was the great General B. O.—that 
is, the supreme head of the militant section of the social 
revolutionaries in the early nineteen-hundreds—the time of 
such spectacular assassinations as those of Plehve and the 
Grand Duke Serge. The success of his assassinaticns earned 
the perfect confidence of the revolutionaries, and at the 
same time he kept the support of the police by betraying 
less important accomplices to them. In the portrayal of 
this monster Roman Gul shows himself a master of historical 
fiction. All the facts that can be known about Azef are 
connected and amplified with an imagination that only 
fulfils his scoundrelly style of life in detail: the arch- 
provocateur remains a credible human being, even with 
a loathsome greatness about him. The whole work is 
distinguished by its detached and amoral standpoint. This is 
a writer whose aim is pure narrative, objective and dramatic. 
Thoughts passing through the minds of the characters are 
links in the story and not reflections. Everything is seen 
from the outside, lit with a clear, crisp light in which each 
detail sparkles with significance. By its very impersonality 


this picture of the Terror in Russia forms a valuable comment 
upon political assassination as the weapon of the weaker 
side. In practice such methods are almost impossible 
without the employment of persons who are anti-social in 
a professional sense. ‘They generate an atmosphere, moreover, 
in which even the sincerer spirits degenerate, as this story 
shows in the case of Savinkof, the central figure of the novel. 
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Triumphant Germans, dazzled by Sedan, could find no 
prouder title for the man who won it than “ Organiser of 
Victory.” For they knew that in every fight the victor is 
already victor in the echo of the first shot, and that only 
lost battles are begun on the field. 


EVERY CRAWFORD campaign is planned, and won on its 
planning, before a penny is spent. Not until every aspect 
of the problem has been thoroughly examined, not until 
an expert research department has collected all the 
available data, not until trained executives have worked 
out every possible alternative, both in the line of approach, 
and in the media to be employed—are the skill and enthus- 
iasm of Crawford writers and artists concentrated on the 
preparation of the advertising itself. CRAWFORD advertising, 
organised for victory, has won great and decisive successes 
on every trade front. It is winning now! Let CRAWFORD 
advertising fight your business problems! 





Crawfords 


@ W. S. Crawford Ltd 233 High Holborn London WC1 
@ Crawfords Reklame Agentur GmbH Potsdamerstrasse 111 Berlin W35 
@ Crawfords SA 9 Rue Auber Paris IXe 
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Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 


words must be counted and the number given. 


When a word limit is set 


discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 8 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


A prize of £8 8s. is offered for the best paragraph 
of pure nonsense made up of sentences or clauses taken 
from last week’s issue of the Spectator. The paragraph must 
not exceed 850 words in length. For the purposes of this 
competition a clause consists of not less than four words 
enclosed by two stops of any sort, and may not be taken 
from the advertising matter. Page-references must be 
appended. Competitors are reminded that the purest 
nonsense is never wholly meaningless nor wholly inconse- 
quent. We give below a specimen opening for such a 
paragraph from our issue of May 16th: 

‘Sir Edward is a man of wide experience in public affairs, 
beside whom Dick Turpin was a mere cowardly hooligan. But 
he has a good deal of pigment buried in cells close to the nerve 
ends. This knowledge is terrifying. Landing at Hamburg with 
a cage of eagles as personal luggage, he gave up boxing, cricket, 
and his ambition to be an actor, but not for fear of icebergs and 


seldom from want of nourishment .’ (From pages 763, 
791, 765, 786, 793, 779.) 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 7th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
June 20th. 


Competition No. 9 (Set by “Duvet.” 


A prizE of £3 3s. is offered for a new and original poem 
about the Derby. Poems may be in any form, and may 
be serious, pathetic, humorous or satirical, but must not 
exceed twenty-five lines of English verse. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 15th, 


1931. Tho result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of June 27th. 


The result of Competition No. 7 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 6 
(REPORT AND AWARD By “ScADAVAY.’’) 


A prize of £3 3s. was offered for the best list of titles in the 
modern manner for biographies of four of the following 
people :—Mr. Philip Snowden, Mrs. Meyrick, Primo Carnera, 
Mr. Somerset Maugham, Miss Nellie Wallace. 

In the last century, when the traditions of what Mr. Harold 
Nicolson calls hagiography prevailed and every biography 
was, as it were, labelled ** This Side Up. With Care,” the 
question of a title presented no difficulty. If you had written 
the life of that well-known colonial administrator, Sir Bendigo 
Gosport-Thumb, you said as much. You did not call it 
* Proconsul,” or ‘‘ Sjambok,” or “ The Curse of Clubland.” 


You let your readers know what they were in for. But 
to-day, as we all know, the fashion has changed. A great 


deal now depends on the title of a biography—much 
more than on the title of a novel, which, so far as the 
reading public is concerned, is wisdom before the event, 
A really apt title for a novel may miss its due of credit as 
easily, and for the same reasons, as a really accurate weather 
forecast. 

There were a lot of entries for this competition, all of them 
lively, but most of them a little too obvious. I suppose the 
easiest of the five personalities involved was Mrs. Meyrick, 
since she exists—for most of us commoners, at any rate— 
only in headlines: a pleasantly one-dimensional figure in 
black and white, with the emphasis on black. I think the right 








). 


sort of biography of her might have been written under any 
of the following titles : Grand Slam in Clubs (“* Victor Eoves ”), 
The Eternal Cinderella (Guy Innes), The Trials of Hebe (Mrs. W., 
Medd), and Hecate (Mrs. M. Hargreaves). Several competitors 
had The Queen of Clubs. 


I was pleasantly surprised by the amount of justice dong 
to Mr. Somerset Maugham. Only one or two entries accepted 
the popular misconception of this brilliant writer as a kind 
of second-rate Wycherley without the brawn. Of the better 
attempts, “ Peter Quince’s” Fair Plays was hardly com- 
prehensive enough. Zita Baker’s Dotting the Eyes was a 
play upon words which ended in a pointless draw. Diogenes 
was a good suggestion from several people. Pearls Before 
Swine (B. Lindsay Smith) is inapplicable for economic 
reasons ; we do at least pay through our snouts. Gerald R, 
Taylor's quotation title—With a Learned Spirit—was ingenious 
though a publisher would turn it down as too abstruse. It is 
taken from a tribute to a man’s knowledge of human nature; 
I don’t know if the fact that the man was Iago was intended 
to be significant. 

No one was very good about Carnera. Jas. J. Nevin’s 
Paws of Power is the sort of title his biography probably 
will have. Perhaps the best was J. H.’s Primo Inter Impares. 
Mr. Snowden was called a lot of hard names. Most of the 
better-known minerals—iron, steel, granite, gold—went to 
the composition of his titles. I rather liked the Rev. A.H. 
Storrs’ apt, though ponderous, attempt—The Astigmatic 
Visionary. Nellie Wallace did not get her fair share of 
attention or of skill. Nobody, to my surprise, tried to hit 
her off as The Grand Dame. Mrs. J. R. Hinds The Uniovely, 
One had an authentic smack of the dust-cover. 

Nobody’s entry was consistently good. ‘ Corio’s” is 
worth quoting in full as a gallant attempt to bring down 
his birds without using the second barre! :— 


Bayard 
Nocturne 
Leviathan 
Iarceuse 


Philip Snowden 
Mrs. Meyrick .. 
Carnera ae oe 
Miss Nellie Wallace .. 


* Corio,” 


It was very difficult to award the prize in the absence of 
any extraordinary merit. I finally decided to split it up 
and give one guinea to each of the entries printed below. 
Mr. Callis’s first two are very good, and so is Mr. Richards’ 
Philip Snowden; and there is exactly the right rather 
pretentious note in Mr. Olliver’s last. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING ENTRIES. 


Mr. Philip Snowden .. The Sisyphus of Labour 
Mrs. Meyrick .. Lady Lucifer 

Primo Carnera re Giant the Jack-Killer 
Miss Nellie Wallace .. Behind Her Vulgarity 


62 Severn Grove, Cardiff. E. J. Canus. 


Hammerhand : The Romance of Primo Carncra 

The Queen of Clubs : Pages from the Life of Mrs. Meyrick 
Procrustes : A Biography of Philip Snowden 

The Olympian Charlady : The Story of Nellie Wallace 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. D. E. Ricuarps. 





Superman to Dives 
Night Shifts of a Qucen 
A Titan Resurgent 
Travesty in Lurbelow 


T. E. OLLIvER. 


Mr. Philip Snowden .. 
Mrs. Meyrick .. = 
Primo Carnera mec 
Miss Nellie Wallace .. 


Stunmer View, Natal Road, Brighton. 
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“REDUCED PRICES — 
AND 


INCREASED 
SALES 


A statement by Cadbury Bros. Ltd. 














It is our policy, whenever decreases in raw material costs and economies resulting 
from more efficient manufacture allow, to make an immediate reduction in the retail 
prices of our goods. A statement of this policy was published in the Press three 
months ago, when we expressed our confidence in this practice as a stimulant to 
depressed trade. 

The remarkable effect of these price reductions in the last twelve months is shown 
in the charts below. In each case the reductions in price have been made without 
any alteration of quality whatsoever. 

The sales of Block Chocolate (reduced from 1/- to 10d. per 4 Ib. for Milk and to 
gd. for Plain) have increased 85%. The King George price-group (reduced from 4/- 
to 3/6 per Ib.) has so far increased 46% in sales. The price of Cocoa has been reduced 
from 63d. to 6d. per 41b. and sales have advanced by 21%. This latest reduction 
has actually brought the price of Cocoa 20% below the pre-war figure. 
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In each chart shown the percentages represent the tonnage sales from the time of the 
latest price reduction to the end of May, compared with those of an 
identical period twelve months ago. 
Statistical Office, Bournville 


Issued by Cadbury Bros. Ltd. from Bournville, the Factory in a Garden 
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¥[RATFORD «« 


-~UPON - AVON 


Remy 


The 


Immortal Shrine 





SUMMER FESTIVAL, June 29th—Sept. 12th. 
information from Room S, Municipal Buildings, Stratford-upon-Avon, 


FOR IDEAL 
HOLIDAYS. 


Admirably situated in 
the 


GREEN HEART 
OF ENGLAND. 


In addition. to the 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
ASSOCIATIONS, the 
district affords abundant 
opportunities for 
RECREATION and 
SPORT, GOLF (18-hole 
course), TENNIS, 
ere, BOWLING, 
Cc. 


Performances of 
Shakespearean Plays. 


Guide and all 


Enquire at G.W.R. Stations or Offices for full particulars of Cheap 


Holiday Tickets and train services, etc. 
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BATH. 
GRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL. 


Premier Hotel West of England. 


Intercommunication 
Baths. 
Hot and cold running water, central heating 
in all bedrooms. Luxuripus suites of rooms. 
Tele phone:— 
Bath 3266, 


with 


world - famed 


“ Pumpotel, Bath.” 


UNDER SAME DIRECTION, 
BRIGHTON—ROYAIL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
LONDON—DE VERE HOTEL, KENSINGTON, W. 


Telegrams :— 














CENTRAL 
WALES - 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 


the 


where the 
din ceases 


When you are tired of the 
noise and din of the town, 
step aboard atrain for Cen- 
trai Wales, for Llandrindod 
Wells, for Llangammarch, Llanwrtyd or Builth. @ As 
the train steams westward and enters the gates of 
mountains, tired nerves begin to pick up 
and flagging energies are restored. @ Central Wales 
is aregion apart, with an eighteenth-century peace- 
fulness exquisitely soothing and restful. It isa region 
of great beauty, too, of mountain, lake and stream, of 
mountain pools and deep leafy glens, a land where 
golf and tennis and fishing make every day of your 
holiday tell in the recreation of your spirit. @ Fast 
LMS trains will take you to Central Wales in great 
comfort from all the large towns of England and 
most of the small ones. 





SUMMER EXCURSIONS. This year Holiday Return Tickets with 





generous concessions far in advance of anything previously offered 
are available for your holiday. Get a copy of ‘LMS Cheap 


Fares”’ from any L M S Station or Town Office, or direct 


from Divisional Passenger Commercial 


uperinten- 


dent, Euston Station, N.W.r 


Tourist Tickets—May to October. Cheap 
Week-End Tickets throughout the year. 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad W 
shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel Articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed we ae 
Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1] 


The British Spas 


Nature herself sometimes ministers to the wounds which 
she inflicts, like bane and antidote in the same place. The 
British climate, with all its invigorating quality for a health 
energetic folk, afflicts a subnormal section of the population 
with tendencies to rheumatism and catarrh; and _ here 
along the six thousand miles of coast, is an ideal provision 
for delicate and catarrhal children and, at the spas, waters 
for rheumatism as well as for other diseases. 

The Campaign against rheumatism in Northern Europe 
is concerned with the investigation of both causes and 
treatment. Persons who are susceptible to chill, as in man 
forms of rheumatism, may certainly find relief from baths, 
And if the old claim of the spa to be a Mecca for the halt 
and the lame is not completely justified, its efficacy when 
employed with skill and discrimination cannot be gainsaid, 
Heat, cold, air, water, movement, evoke very strong reactions 
in rheumatic subjects, which may be helfpul or injurious, 
and hence the effort of serious hydrologists at the present 
time, in England and elsewhere, to establish the principles 
and procedure by which these potent natural remedies may 
be ‘* made safe for democracy.’”’ Meanwhile in countries 
with popular health insurance, in Germany and now in 
England, large numbers of persons affected with these 
crippling and burdensome maladies are seeking relief through 
remedial baths at the spas and in the towns with a new hope. 

The British spas, like the climate, are of an invigorating 
and restorative type, well adapted for the tired City dweller, 
especially in middle age and later years. It is remarkable 
how large a number of men and women, the best sort of 
brain or manual worker, begin nowadays, perhaps all at 
once, to suffer with vague breakdowns in middle life without 
illness or organic disease. Exhaustion, overstrain, wide- 
spread functional disturbance—mental and physical—are too 
often the first stage of serious disease. For these ailing 
workers, the remedial influences of a spa—time, waters, 
air, baths, a new scene, repose, exercise, encouragement— 
offer the best that can be done in preventive and curative 
medicine. Persons slightly affected may well take thei 
holiday at a health resort: in more serious cases the spi 
cure is combined with an “ after-cure”’ by the sea or on a 
northern moor or mountain. Our island has an_ oceanic 
breezy air in summer, softer, more humid and much cooler 
than the continental airs. At Strathpeffer in July the 
temperature is the same as on a Swiss mountain. Harrogate 
and Buxton are ten degrees cooler than Nauheim and fifteen 
degrees cooler than Salsomaggiore. For this reason the 
“‘ after-cure””’ is often dispensed with in England, unless 
needed as a breakaway for the mind. 

Another point of difference from the continental spas is an 
independence altogether British, which is not without serious 
drawbacks. There are no State spas in England, as in 
Germany, Italy and France; no Kur Tax or convenient 
subsidies; no government authorization of the sources 
or establishments; no association with tourist agencies 
and railway companies, which has been so fruitful abroad ; 
no assistance from University teaching in the elements of 
hydrology. All these things may come into England in a 
future era of rationalization. It is greatly to the credit of 
the British spas that under such conditions they have so 
fine a record of public service. 

It is estimated that they cared for 100,000 men disabled 
by the War. The British mineral water hospitals are the 
admiration of experts from continental countries. Such are 
those of Bath, dating from Saxon times, the Harrogate 
Hospital, lately celebrating its centenary, the little hospital 
at Strathpeffer, turning out good work for forty years, and 
the great hospital at Buxton, which is perhaps the finest 
institution of its kind in the world. Moreover, many new 
developments in medical bathing stand to the credit of our 
country. Sedative pools of flowing oxygenated water, for 
nervous and mental affections, paralysis, insomnia; the 
stimulating contrast and aerated baths ; the use of high tem- 
perature in whirling water for injuries and defective blood 
supply ; and the low pressure friction douches for painful 
rheumatic and circulatory disorders. 

The northern English spas, Buxton and Harrogate, are 
frankly bracing, in high pure air; Buxton, with its warm 
blue waters, rich in gases, is a very tonic spa, of especial 
value for depressed and anaemic rheumatic cases ; Harrogate, 
by reason of its strong eliminating salt-sulphur waters, is 
ideally suitable for congested and dyspeptic disorders and 
high blood pressure, so common in sedentary town dwellers. 
Further north Strathpeffer, a restful and tonic-sedative spa, 
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in a HOLIDAY 
ENVIRONMENT 


HEALTH is more than ever a 
these times of 
trade depression. With good 
health, with “ vim ” and energy 
you can overcome obstacles 
which appear insurmountable 
if you are “ below the mark.” 


necessity in 


Pullman and 
Fast Restaurant 
Car Trains daily 
from Kin g’s 
Cross Station, 
London. 


The Harrogate Cure can be 
undertaken very reasonably 
and you can have a wonder- 
ful holiday at the same time. 


IIlustrated Bro- 
chure No. 18 gratis 
from 7. & 
Broome, Royal 
Baths, Harrogate, 
or from any 


L.N.E.R, Agency. 
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The Finest 
Spa Hotel 
in the 
World 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


HARROGATE 


Stands in its own glorious grounds of ten acres, overlooking Royal 
Baths and Pump Room. En-Tout-Cas Tennis Courts. Putting Green. 
Beautiful Winter Garden and Ballroom. Suites complete with private 


Bathroom. Every room fitted hot and cold water, central heating and 
telephone. Large Garage. Tariff on application. 
Telegrams: Majestic, Harrogate. Telephone: 2261, 











“VACATIONS AT. MALVERN” | 


are unlike all others, and assure j 


HOLIDAYS OF HIGH DEGREE | 


in Joyous and Healthful conditions, 





| 
| 
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| An OASIS indeed—‘ Far from the madding crowd.” | 
| A Pace oF Deep REFRESHING AMID SILENT HILLS 

| AND QUIET SPACES. 

| . 

| Perfectly endowed for Rest and Renewal, yet with all modern 
, Pastimes and Diversions, 


Choice scenic Brochure from Director (S.P.) for postage only. 
TR AVEL GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY BY 
EXPRESS TRAINS. 


Visit Malvern’s Festival of Old-time Plays— 
August 3rd to 22nd. 


























Scotland’s Spa 


BRIDGE of ALLAN 
Stirlingshire 


HE rich Calcium Bromine and 

lodine content of the Saline Waters 
renders them peculiarly beneficial in 
General Debility and Convalescence. 
Their high curative value in Rheumatic 
affections, Gastric and Bronchial 
Catarrh, Asthma, etc., is undoubted. 
The Spa connects with the ALLAN 
WATER and SPA HOTEL by covered 
way. 
Comfert is the keynote, from the 
choice cooking and cellar to the quiet 
bedrooms and swift, silent service. 
Interesting illustrated brochure and 

terms, post free, with pleasure. 


ALLAN WATER 
Mis. SPA HOTELES 


Howat 
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HE above Hotel, with its spacious and taste- 5 
3 fully appointed Rooms, excellent choice of if 

Lounges and Writing Rooms, Magnificent [£ 
Dining Room, Orchestra, Lift, Own Service (|— 
Garage and Lock-ups, Laundry, Running Hot EA 
and Cold Softened Water, and Radiators in all 3) 


rooms, provides all modern requirements to its 4 
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Clientele. jE 
SELF-CONTAINED SUITES, Bl 

100 BEDRooms, 60 BaTHROoMs. (4 

: IE 
2 Situated in its own Grounds of nine acres, with IE 
ie Tennis, Putting, etc., Visitors are assured of IE 


ie absolute freedom from TRAFFIC noises, although IE 
| only ONE MILE from the centre of the City, IE 
%/ to where the De Luxe Hotel Motor provides  |/4 
‘| hourly service (4 Mins.) FREE. Bath Golf (5% 
| Club at rear of Hotel. EY 





Psi Sn S| IE 
Phone. 3 

4224-5 Bath. | 

: 
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Telegrams: 
Spaotel, Bath 
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with a sulphur water of uncommon strength, has a good 
reputation for some types of arthritis and gout and for the 
nervous and circulatory breakdowns of middle life. The 
Bridge of Allan in Stirlingshire, reopened in October of last 
year, is another quiet spa, sheltered and sunny, for all seasons, 
with waters of much service in digestive troubles and salt 
baths for rheumatic cases. 

Further south, Woodhall Spa, with its easterly location 
and iodide-salt waters, is helpful in many rheumatic and 
catarrhal cases requiring an invigorating cure. In the 
Midlands are three interesting places. Droitwich offers a 
highly stimulating form of external treatment, which has 
proved of considerable value in chilly climates. The strong 
brines excite the circulation and the nervous apparatus of 
the skin, and so indirectly affect the whole body. The 
Royal Leamington Spa has salt waters more suitable for 
internal use, with a fine and modern bath establishment. 
At Cheltenham one may be treated for dyspepsia, liver 
disorders and acidity. The climate of these Midland places is 
much warmer and more sedative than that of the Northern Spas. 

A little group of sulphur and saline waters in mid-Wales 
is headed by Llandrindod Wells, on a pleasant upland plateau, 
in moorland air. The waters and climate are well suited for 
those who need a mild eliminative cure and nervous repose. 
The uncommon sulphur waters of Llanwrtyd are excellent 
for skin affections. Mention must also be made of Trefriw, 
in the Vale of Conway, a new addition to the ranks of the 
British spas. Here are some potent and unusual iron waters 
and acid-iron baths, beneficial for anaemia and convalescence 
and for arthritis in pale and debilitated persons. 

Last, but not least, is the great spa of the West, Bath, 
with hyperthermal waters famous since Roman times and 
served in admirable thermal establishments. These waters 
may be visited at all seasons, but especially in the colder 
months of the year, for circulatory disturbances, paralysis, 
injuries, rheumatism and other maladies of age. 

There are special waters and methods, both internal and 
external, that are not at present—or cannot be—available in 
England. We have, for example, no natural hot muds. It 
may be added that the British places, besides their general 
invigorating action and special value in middle life, are of much 
benefit to tropical invalids. The disorders of later life that 
cannot always be removed are often allayed or arrested by 
recourse to the Northern spas in summer or to the Midlands or 
the West in winter. 














Smokers appreciate 


—— 


The Best Sellers are: 


RHODIAN The tobacco that is spun and 
Curly Cut cut in small discs. 


RHODIAN A perfect blend of light and 
Mixture dark tobaccos. 


RHODIAN Ready Rubbed. Mottled 
Rough Cut Virginia type. 
All at 10d. per ounce. 


Also RHODIAN de Luxe 1/1 per ounce. 


Sweetened in Bond. 


RHODIAN is a Brand Name, 
and applies only to the Cream 
of Rhodesian Tobacco Leaf. 





Manufactured by 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & 
Ireland), Limited. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Causes of Industrial Depression 
. e 
(1) Scientific 
In this and in a subsequent article I want to try and 
place fairly before readers of the Spectator two views 
of a very different kind with regard to the : probable 
causes of the present world depression, and in particular 
the depression in this.country, for it cannot be too clearly 
or constantly recognized that while World Depression 
has been in evidence for about eighteen months, the 
depression in this country extends over many years, 
In this article I propose to deal with what, for want of 
a better term, I will call the “ scientific ” theories offered 
with regard to the causes of depression, while next 
week I propose to summarize certain series of events 
which are universally recognized and admitted, leaving 
it then to the intelligent readers of the Spectator to 
form their own conclusions with regard to the causes of 
the malady which is now distressing almost all parts 
of the world. 
ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR CASSEL. 

And when I refer to scientific theories with regard 
to the causes of depression, I am _ thinking mainly 
of those eminent Economists who would attribute the 
depression as being due in the main to monetary causes, 
that is to say, scarcity of gold, insufficient credit, or lack 
of confidence engendered by monetary policy and s0 
forth. Among the Economists who hold this view few 
have done so more persistently, skilfully and persuasively 
than Professor Gustav Cassel, who recently expounded 
his views to an assembly of Bankers in the City of London, 
the gathering being under the auspices of the Bankers’ 
Institute. At the outset of his address Professor Cassel 
said one very true thing. After referring to the fact that 
if essential faults have been committed we must correct 
them, he summarized some of the faults of which the 
present generation has been proved to be guilty, those 
faults not excluding the Great War itself. Having, 
however, enumerated a number of these alleged faults, 
including the unnecessary interference of the State with 
industry and the abuse of the Dole system, Professor 
Cassel very properly insisted that if there were different 
causes at work responsible for the depression we must 
simplify the situation by inquiring whether there are 
causes of less dominant importance as to enable us to 
simplify the question by directing our attention in the 
first instance only to its principal factors. Following that 
word of introduction, the whole of the remainder of 
Professor Cassel’s ‘address to the Bankers made it 
abundantly clear that in his judgement the monetary 
or gold factor must be regarded as the chief influence 
responsible for world depression. 

Wuere Does ReEsponsiBitity LIE ? 

On the morning following Professor Cassel’s address 
both The Times and the Morning Post criticized his 
conclusions closely and rather strongly, maintaining that 
there are many other causes of a more natural and 
human character which the Professor had not taken into 
account, On the other hand, the City Editor of the 
Daily Herald—the organ of the Labour Government— 
commenting upon the Professor’s address, said : 

““T have at one time and another said some pretty severe things 
about Bankers myself, but I unreservedly give credit to Professor 
Gustav Cassel for his greater powers of invective. Professor Cassel, 


whose reputation as an Economist is world-wide, told the Bankers 
yesterday just how badly they have let the rest of the world down.” 


I have ventured to interrupt, as it were, Professor Cassel 
in his exposition of the situation by interpolating this 
reference to newspaper comments, and especially to the 
comments of the Daily Herald, because I want to 
emphasize the importance of the general reader coming 
to some kind of definite conclusion with regard to the 
matter. If, for example, the inference to be drawn from 


the comments in the Daily Herald were correct, then it 
follows that the main responsibility for bringing about an 
improvement in the situation rests with the world’s 


(Continued on page 914.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 








ALLIED NEWSPAPERS 


COMPANY’S WIDESPREAD INTERESTS. 








THE TRADE DEPRESSION AND ADVERTISING. 


LORD CAMROSE’S REVIEW. 





Tae seventh ordinary general meeting of Allied Newspapers, Ltd., 
was held on May 28th at the Cannon Street Hotel, London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Camrose (the chairman of the company) 
presided. , ? 

The Chairman said that the accounts showed that they, in common 
with practically every industrial company in the country, had 
suffered severely from the world-wide depression in trade. The 
depression had affected them in every one of their newspapers and 
in each of the subsidiary businesses of the company. That was a 
eause of loss of profit which no effort on the part of any board of 
directors could entirely avoid. Competition in the newspaper 
business itself had continued throughout the past year to be severe. 
Advertising had been of less volume, and financial advertising had 
largely ceased to exist. It was a source of great regret to the direc- 
tors that they felt compelled not to pay a final dividend, but in 

revailing circumstances the directors had unanimously felt it was 
the right and proper thing to refrain from recommending any further 
distribution. 

PROFIT FOR THE YEAR, 


The profit for the year amounted to £681,731. After allocating 
£150,000 to the income-tax reserve, they showed a net figure of 
£531,731, compared with £650,378, a difference on the year of 
£118,647. On trading account alone the profits of the company 
were down by a net figure of something like £50,000, which, having 
regard to trading conditions, was not an unsatisfactory result. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dealing with the newspapers owned directly by Allied Newspapers, 
Limited, they could, without reserve, report that they had main- 
tained their position alike with public and advertisers during the 
year. The Daily Dispatch, published at Manchester but circulating 
over a great portion of the North of England and the Midlands, had 
held its own despite all the competition of the London dailies printed 
at Manchester. The Manchester Evening Chronicle was as popular 
and as widely bought as ever. Likewise their two Sunday papers 
issued from Manchester, the Sunday Chronicle and the Empire News, 
had well held their own all over the country. The Daily Sketch 
was as popular as ever, and during the last year had again produced 
extraordinarily satisfactory results for its advertisers. The Sunday 
Graphic continued to be the popular Sunday picture paper in hun- 
dreds of thousands of British homes, and as regarded the Sunday 
Times, although its revenue had suffered from the scarcity of 
financial advertising, its position was secure and they could claim 
that it was held in as high esteem as ever. 

Turning to the Edward Lloyd Investment Company, the paper- 
making concern, Edward Lloyd, Limited, controlled by the Invest- 
ment Company, had had a satisfactory year. 


“ NEWCASTLE EVENING CHRONICLE'S ’? PREDOMINANCE. 


The Newcastle Hvening Chronicle had emerged from a period 
of severe and intensive competition in a completely satisfactory 
manner. 

In the matter of small reader advertisements, for which the 
Newcastle Evening Chronicle had always been famous, they had 
not only kept their volume, but in some categories had made a 
noticeable increase. 

‘* BristoL EvENING Times” Position. 

In Bristol they had had the same satisfactory experience. The 
Bristol Evening Times was also an old-established journal, which for 
many years had been held in almost affectionate esteem in the city 
of Bristol and throughout the West Country. Since the controlling 
interest was acquired by Allied Northern the plant had been com- 
pletely modernized and the publishing facilities greatly improved. 
Even in to-day’s conditions they were frequently compelled to issue 
28 and even 32-page editions to accommodate the advertising offered 
to them, and the volume of small advertisements, all printed at their 
standard rate, was larger than it had ever been before. 

The Derby Daily Express wes the other of their provincial news- 
papers which had had to face unusual competition, and they could 
say that they had held tight there in a similar way. The field 
covered by a paper published at Derby was a more restricted area 
than the two districts to which he had just ailuded—but the last 
certificate showed that their sales there also were equal to anything 
they had ever been in the past. The advertising support given to 
the Derby Daily Express, despite the depression, had reached a 
record figure in the year 1930. 

Naturally, their trading results had suffered, but to a continually 
lessening extent, and they knew it was only a matter of time and an 
Improvement in national conditions before they got back to results 
in those areas comparable with anything achieved in the past. Their 
position elsewhere had been well maintained. Competition in 
Scotland had been as acute as in the three centres mentioned. The 
Daily Record, however, which was Scotland’s most popular and 
widely-distributed newspaper, continued to enjoy a larger circulation 
than any other daily morning paper printed in Scotland, and had 
more than held its lead. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 





HAMBROS BANK 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS. 





IMPROVING CONDITIONS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 





SIR ERIC HAMBRO’S SPEECH. 


THE nineteenth annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros Banks 
Ltd., was held on May 28th, at the offices, 41 Bishopsgate, E.C.s 
Sir Eric Hambro, K.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. E. Honniball) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—As the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts have already been circulated, I will assume 
that, following our custom, we may take them as read. (Agreed.) 

In addressing you in previous years I have ventured to make 
certain observations on the ruling economic conditions. I think 
you will agree with me that a wise man in the present circum- 
stances says very little and gets on with his business. 

I should like, however, before turning to the balance-sheet, to 
say that I think we can count ourselves fortunate in this, that the 
northern countries with whom we deal most largely are weathering 
the storm extremely well; and in Finland, the timber exporters 
have tackled the problem of reducing their costs in a masterly 
fashion, and are in a good position to meet all eventualities. 

Another country with which we are closely connected is Greece, 
and which I recently visited, and here again conditions are slowly 
improving under a wise Government, and the faith which we have 
always had in that country’s future is, I am sure, fully justified, 
and she is—and will continue to be—a good customer of this country. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 


Coming now to the balance-sheet which is before you—the figures 
of which speak for themselves—I should like to say that our policy 
has always been to help our customers in the normal development of 
their commercial business. During the last year their requirements 
have naturally been affected by the restricted trade turnover and the 
fall in commodity prices, hence our figures show this year a very 
large measure of liquidity, and this has in turn slightly reduced our 
profits. Our acceptances, although they have fluctuated both ways 
during the year, were, at March 3lst, at an almost identical figure 
with last year. This would seem to be exceptional in view of the 
general trend of trade, but, on the other hand, we have again been 
able to increase the number of our clients, which shows that our 
business continues to expand. 

Before concluding, I should like to say a word about the staff 
and to thank them for the way they have carried on the work of the 
bank during the last year. We can count ourselves lucky on 
having so loyal a staff. Their devotion to duty has been beyond all 

raise. 
7 I now formally move: ‘“ That the report of the directors and 
audited statement of accounts to March 3lst, 1931, already printed 
and circulated among the shareholders, and as presented to this 
meeting, be received, approved and adopted.” 

Mr. H. C. Hambro seconded the resolution, which, in the absence 
of question or comment, was carried unanimously, 


THE DIVIDENDS. 


The Chairman also moved: ‘ That a final dividend of 15 per 
cent., less income tax, for the year ended March 3lst, 1931, be 
declared on the amounts paid up upon the £10 shares of the bank 
(making with the interim dividend of 7} per cent. paid in October 
last a total distribution for the year of 224 per cent., less income 
tax) and that such final dividend of 15 per cent. be made payable, 
less income tax, on and after the 30th day of May to the holders of 
the £10 shares on the register on the 18th day of May, 1931, and 
that a final dividend of 3 per cent., less income tax, for the year 
ended March 3lst, 1931, be declared upon the ‘ A’ shares of the 
bank (making, with the interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in 
October last, a total distribution for the year of 6 per cent., less 
income tax), and that such final dividend of 3 per cent. be mado 
payable, less income tax, on and after the 30th day of May, 1931, 
to the holders of the ‘ A’ shares on the register on the 18th day of 
May, 1931.” 

Sir Joseph C. Priestley, K.C., seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously approved. 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro then proposed the re-election of Sir Eric 
Hambro, K.B.E., and Mr. H. C. Hambro as directors of the company. 

Mr. A. John Hugh Smith seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. H. E. Ballard, seconded by Mr. J. Bartington, 
Messrs. Peat Marwick Mitchell and Company were reappointed 
auditors. 

Mr. Ballard proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
directors and congratulated them on the excellent balance-sheet 
they had been able to place before the shareholders. 

Mr. A. J. Waley seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
accorded. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the compliment, and, in 
conclusion, announced that the dividend warrants would be posted 
on May 29th. 

The proceedings then terminated, 
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banking institutions. If, however, certain other and 
what I will call human and natural causes should be 
mainly responsible, then the improvement may have to 
be sought along the lines of human effort and human 
organization. 


Faby IN PRIcEs. 


And now to return to Professor Cassel’s exposition. 
In fairness, it must be recognized he was dealing not 
with the depression in Great Britain in particular, but 
with the World depression, and he was, therefore, 
justified in laying special stress upon the great fall in 
commodities which has been an accompaniment of that 
depression during the past eighteen months. It 
can also be admitted that during this period of 
eighteen months a good deal of disquietude was 
occasioned by the drift of gold to two countries— 
the United States and France—where there were already 
huge gold accumulations far in excess of legal require- 
ments so far as proportion of gold to Notes is concerned. 
This is what is sometimes referred to as the maldistribution 
of gold, the “mal” presumably meaning that the 
gold goes in directions where it is least wanted because 
of present huge accumulations both of credit and of gold, 
while other countries which stand in need of both are less 
amply supplied. 


U.S. Monetary Po.icy. 


But while Professor Cassel maintained that the great 
fall in commodity prices during the past eighteen months 
was largely the cause of the world crisis and that the fall 
in its turn was connected with monetary policy, he 
seems to have made scant recognition of the many 
years of acute trade depression in this country before 
the middle of 1929. He said, “In spite of difficulties 
the world enjoyed from the time of the restoration of 
the gold standard (1925) up to the middle of 1929 a 
period of prosperity and considerable progress.” Such 
prosperity, however, was, I fancy, by no means a feature 
of the conditions in Great Britain, at all events so far as 
its staple industries were concerned. One of Professor 
Cassel’s main contentions was the failure of the Federal 
Reserve system in the United States to deal skilfully 
with the situation in that country. In the spring 
of 1928, he says, the Federal Reserve system entered 
upon a policy of credit restriction in order to combat 
speculation on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
that, he maintains, is no function of a Central Bank. 
This, in itself, and especially in the light of what 
happened subsequently, seems to be an extraordinary 
declaration, for a backward glance at the conditions of 
1928 to the middle of 1929 inclusive surely shows that 
the only fault committed by the Federal Reserve system 
was failure to apply the curb sufficiently strongly to 
Wall Street speculation in time to prevent that movement 
from getting out of hand. For, just as many years of 
excessive prosperity culminating in the gigantic Wall 
Street boom of 1928-29 had proved a strain upon many 
other centres, so when the collapse in the boom came 
other centres were affected by the repercussions. 


CENTRAL BANKs. 


During the period of dearer money rates two years 
ago there was much talk by economists of the trade 
depression being attributable to high bankers’ charges, 
and so much was that cry taken up by the Socialists 
in this country that it led to the formation of the Mac- 
millan Committee—whose Report is expected very 
shortly—to inquire into the general relations between 
banking and industry. Yet now we find, after a pro- 
longed period of abnormally cheap money, that neither 
uy confidence nor trade appear to have been stimu- 
ated, and although money rates in America are now 
at the lowest level ever recorded, the trade depression 
is unbroken and the investor is no more disposed to 
invest freely either in local or in foreign Bonds than 
he was when money rates were at a higher level. Never- 


theless, Professor Cassel apparently believes that the 
one hope of curing the present depression lies in securing 


———— 


what he described as “a rational control of the 
chasing power of money.” It is time, he said, « that 
the leading Central Banks came together and made a 
end to the depression simply by declaring that they 
intend from this moment on to supply the world 0 
abundantly with means of payment that no further 
fall in prices will be possible.” Concerning this 
remarkable suggestion one observation may be made, |s it 
not rather striking that at the centres where both credit 
and gold resources are most abundant, namely, France 
and the United States, depression and lack of confidence 
are also in evidence? 


Future Gouip SHORTAGE. 


On the other hand, it must, I think, be admitted that 
when surveying not present but future possibilities 
Professor Gustav Cassel and other economists emphasize 
the anticipated steady reduction in the world’s gold 
production in the near future they do well to call oy 
attention to the possibility of a shortage of gold, if 
continued, being of a  sufliciently serious character 
to call for some concerted action on the part of all 
monetary centres with regard to economy in the use 
of the metal, an economy which Professor Cassel suggests 
might take the form of legal ratios of gold to notes at 
the various Central Banks being made lower than they 
are at present. This, however, in my judgment js 
quite a different problem from that which is involved 
in what is described as the maldistribution of gold, 
For that alleged maldistribution there are different 
causes, and next week I propose to summarize a few of 
the world events, and as I have already said, I shall 
then leave it to readers of the Spectator to form their 
own conclusions as to the chief causes of the present 
world depression and of the depression in this country 
in particular. 


* PLACING”? OUR RESPONSIBILITY. 


Meanwhile, however, because I would not wish 
to minimize for one moment the importance which 
Professor Casscl attaches to banking and monetary 
policy as a solution of our difficulties, let me, before 
concluding this article, give the closing words of Professor 
Cassel’s peroration when addressing the bankers in the 
City last week. After referring to the importance of the 
Central Banks coming together in the manner I have 
mentioned, he said : 

** So long as the Central Banks decline to do so and, on the whole, 
to take any responsibility for the purchasing power of their money, 
humanity will inevitably feel itself in the same situation as that 
of the passengers on an Atlantic liner whose captain came down 
and declared that he had lost all control over the movements 
of his ship and could not take any responsibility for her course. 
Let us see to it that we shall have captains capable of maintaining 
the course they have sect for their ships in spite of occasional 
deviations caused by wind and waves.” 

I do not think, therefore, I have overstated Professor 
Cassel’s case when I say that he is disposed to lay upon 
the shoulders of the chiefs of the world’s Central Banks 
the responsibility for uniting to determine upon some 
monetary policy which shall in some extraordinary 
fashion safeguard the destinies of peoples in every 
country irrespective of their special circumstances and 
conditions. Both on political and economic grounds 
the task would seem to be a well-nigh impossible one. 


ArTHUR W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


NEWSPAPER PROFITS. 


ALTHOUGH somewhat smaller profits were earned by Allied 
Newspapers last year, the Chairman, Lord Camrose, was 
very confident regarding the position attained by the com- 
pany’s various properties which include important groups 
in Lancashire, and, through Allied Northern Newspapers, 
in the Newcastle Evening Chronicle. The company also 
owns the Bristol Evening Times and Derby Daily Express. 
Competition has been acute, but advertising had been well 
maintained. Lord Camrose gave some very striking figures 
of the profits or losses of American companies in relation 
to the movéments of their advertising expenditure during 
the slump period of 1921-22. 


(Continued on page 916.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO. 


ALL FUNDS STRENGTHENED. 


COL. L. H. HANBURY’S STATEMENT. 





Tae ordinary meeting of the Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd., was 
held on the Ist inst. at 68 King William Street, London, E.C., 
Colonel Lionel H. Hanbury, C.M.G. (the chairman of the com- 
any), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of ile report and accounts, 
said :—The figures are inclusive of those of our associated companies, 
except in the life department, where the figures relating to the 
three accounts are separately stated. The gross new life assurances 
amount to £1,440,938, which is greater than in 1929, but, after 
deducting re-assurances, the net new business, at £1,323,404, is 
Jess by £9,365 than in the previous year. The claims by death, at 
£169,979, are less by £78,146, and very well within the expectation, 
both as to the number of claims and their amounts. Policies 
matured to the sum, with bonuses, of £163,363, which is also less 
than a year ago. 

The net premium income of the life department is £543,094, against 
£524,015, an increase of £19,079, and the net income from interest 
(£272,631) is £3,656 less than in 1929, because of the increase in 
tax. The consideration for annuities granted is £10,892, against 
£18,331. 

The ratio of the expense of management and commission to pre- 
miums is 13.6 per cent., compared with 13.3 per cent. in 1929. 
The Life Fund, including the investment reserve fund, is £6,161,760, 
an addition in the year of £203,132. The payment out for bonuses 
in cash was £147,810, which is the largest sum we have ever paid 
in a single year on this account, and may be attributed partly to 
the stringency of the times, but perhaps more to the fact that the 
value in cash of the reversionary bonuses is offered in full. It is a 
comforting reflection that there is a large margin between the 
market values and the book values of the securities comprised in 
the Life Fund, and that, however considered, our life department 
is in good condition. 

FirE DEPARTMENT. 

The results of the fire business in 1930, although much better 
than in 1929, are only slightly less favourable than we have generally 
enjoyed in the past fifteen years. Our income from premiums is 
£1,081,336, approximately £27,500 less than in 1929. The losses 
were £503,500, £81,980 less than in 1929, and the commission, 
expenses of management, and contributions to fire brigades were, 
together, £494,703, as compared with £504,622. The ratio of losses 
to premiums is 46.56 per cent., and of expenses to premiums 
45.74 per cent. The transfer to profit and loss from the fire revenue 
account is £120,171 7s. 6d. 

ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, AND GENERAL ASSURANCE DEPARTMENTS. 

The premiums received in this composite department, after 
deducting reassurances, amount to £775,319, which is less than in 
1929 by approximately £23,000. After providing for bad debts and 
rebates to policyholders, £7,228, there is an underwriting profit of 
£30,389, which, with the interest on the reserve funds of £39,290, 
gives us a total surplus on the account of £69,679. The total fund 
in the accident department is now £710,060, a net increase of £5,460. 

Marine DEPARTMENT. 

We have closed the year 1929 by transferring to the suspense 
account the sum of £29,000, and assuming that this sum is adequate, 
as I am satisfied it is, there was a profit of £6,120, which is equivalent 
to 3 per cent. of the premiums. The premiums in the marine 
department for 1930, £204,789, show an increase of £5,887 for the 
year ; the claims settled thereon were £42,946, or 21 per cent. of the 
premiums, as compared with 23} per cent. in the previous year. 

The amount of the fund at the end of the year was £410,392, 
approximately £10,000 greater than at the end of 1929, and the 
transfer to profit and loss account, of £19,028, is slightly less than 
the interest derived from the reserve fund. 

As to the general trend of marine business, losses continue to be 
severe, and I venture to express the hope that the recurring losses 
sustained by marine underwriters will have a steadying effect on 
rates of premium, and that the new and scientific aids to navigation, 
now fitted to many vessels, will tend to reduce marine casualties. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The fact that the premiums of two of our trading departments, 
fire and accident, have declined is a matter of concern to the direc- 
tors, even though, on the aggregated premiums, the ratio of the 
reduction in these two accounts is but 2.6 per cent. I derive but 
little comfort from the fact that, in varying degree, practically all 
institutions similar to ours have suffered likewise. 

The decline is to be ascribed to several causes, together resulting 
in a paucity of new business, and to severe competition which 
always arises when there is not enough business to go round. In the 
United Kingdom our industries are handicapped by the constantly 
increasing taxation, which far exceeds that in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, or the United States, whereas our principal competitors, 
which are the countries I have just mentioned, have designed to 
increase the competitive power of industry by reducing taxation. 

We prosper as our trade, whether home or export, progresses. A 
reduction in premium income means to us a higher percentage in 
our expense ratio, as we have seen, if in a minor degree. On the 
whole I think you may consider that the accounts before us are good, 
in all the circumstances. We have strengthened each of our funds. 
a3 we should always do when the results permit of such a course, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





THE VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION RESTRICTED—IMPROVED AVERAGE 
PRICE REALIZED. 


VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S REVIEW. 


Tue fifteenth ordinary annual general meeting of the Venezuclan Oil 
Concessions, Ltd., was held on the 2nd inst. at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said : Since our last meeting the liquidation 
of the V.0O.C. Holding Co., Ltd., has been completed, and our 
accounts now show the combined position resulting from the 
amalgamation. 

The gross income in 1930 amounted to £4,670,881, a reduction 
of £217,139 compared with last year. This reduction has, however, 
been more than offset by economies in expenditure which we have 
been able to effect during the year. 

The effect of economies is also shown in the cost of the second 
item at the debit of profit and loss account covering expenditure 
in Venezuela other than field expenses. 

The profit for the year amounted to £1,260,756 (as compared 
with £1,085,655 for 1929), which, together with £195,912 brought 
forward, makes a total of £1,456,668 16s. The directors recom- 
mend a final dividend at the rate of 12$ per cent., making 17} for the 
year, to be paid, less income tax at 4s. 6d. in the £, on both classes of 
shares. The directors further recommend that the cost of stamp 
duty, and expenses of the new cash issue of March 24th, 1930, 
amounting to £19,031, be written off, leaving £178,097 to be carried 
forward to 1931. 

FreLtpD OPERATIONS. 

The lower rate of production, together with the success attending 
recent drilling, and the good results of gaslift have enabled further 
reductions to be made in our drilling programme. The programme 
now consists of two strings at La Concepcion in the Maracaibo 
District, one string at La Rosa, one exploration string at the 
Curacao anticline to the east of La Rosa, and one temporary repair 
string at Lagunillas. This gives a total of five strings, as compared 
with nineteen strings at the beginning of last year. 

The exploration well at the Curacao anticline was continued in 
January, but the difficulties mentioned in the report in preventing 
the hole deviating from the vertical persisted, and resulted in the 
original hole being abandoned, and a new one being started alongside. 
This new well is being drilled with special precautions to check 
excessive deviation, and at the date of our latest telegraphic report 
it had reached a depth of 2,110 ft. 

ImPROVED YIELD FROM INDIVIDUAL WELIS. 

Economy has been pressed in all our field operations, whilst, 
wherever economically sound, new expenditure on extensions has 
been curtailed. Our programme of geological examination and 
structural drilling has therefore been very considerably reduced. 
Almost the only work not directly connected with drilling and pro- 
duction in which expenditure is being incurred is a programme of 
reconditioning our storage tanks, which is being gradually under- 
taken in order to preserve the quality of our oil during handling, 
and to reduce fire risks. 

The production for this year up to May 23rd amounted to approxi- 
mately 1,987,000 metric tons. If production is not increased above 
the present level, which depends upon continuance of co-operation 
between Venezuelan producers, the year’s production will be about 
4,875,000 metric tons. 

STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION. 

At the beginning of 1929 a more or less temporary and rather 
informal agreement was concluded between the largest producing 
companies in Venezuela, which had the effect of stabilizing the pro- 
duction of oil. It is a matter of regret that this very sensiblo policy 
has not been consistently followed in other parts of the world, but [ 
am sure you will agree with me that short-sighted and destructive 
over-production in one area, in the face of sensible and concerted 
policy in another, does not justify a disregard of the sane policy by 
the party who has adopted it, merely to keep pace with the party who 
has disregarded it. (Hear, hear.) 

Throughout the industry the year 1930 has been marked by poor 
prices both for crude oil and for the products derived from it. Asa 
result of economies, the slightly lower gross revenue as compared with 
1929 was considerably more than offset by reduced expenditure, and 
the net profit for the year exceeded the net profit over 1929 by about 
£175,000, which I think you will agree is, considering all the cireum- 
stances, a most satisfactory result. (Applause.) 

CURRENT YEAR'S OUTLOOK. 

It would appear that the net revenue at the present rate of pro- 
duction, and at present prices, should not differ greatly from that of 
last year. (Applause.) I am therefore hopeful that we shall again 
be able to pay an interim dividend in the autumn. 

The policy of your company has from the beginning been that of 
a producing company, and your directors steadfastly refrained from 
changing that policy or yielding to specious arguments dictated by 
temporary conditions. 1 feel that the results which I have had the 
pleasure of summarizing to you to-day are a confirmation—and the 
very best form of confirmation—of the wisdom of the policy thus 
consistently adopted by your Board. (Applause). 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Another company under the Chairmanship of Lord Camrose, 
is Amalgamated Press, which owns a large number of periodi- 
vals, and this company, whilst showing a very small decline 
in profits for its financial year to February 28th last has 
maintained its dividend and increased its balance-sheet 
sarry forward, and at the meeting of this company, too, 
Lord Camrose was able to take a confident view of the position 


and outlook. 
+ * * * 


Errects or ‘ SoctAL Rerorm.” 

At the meeting of the Guardian Assurance Company, 
Colonel Lionel Hanbury, the Chairman of the company, 
expressed the opinion that advocates of social reform in these 
Islands did not foresee some of the results, for, he said, 
we must give them credit that in their efforts to render labour 
happier and more efficient by the means supplied by the 
taxpayer, it was never intended, by these same reforms, 
to deprive labour of those very advantages by increasing 
unemployment. He did not overlook the claim of some that, 
in a large measure, heavy taxation brought about a re-dis- 
tribution of wealth, but this, he argued, was a specious claim, 
because in the process is destroyed the essential confidence, 

* * * * 
SCANDINAVIAN FINANCE, 

At the meeting last week of Hambros Bank, Sir Eric 
Hambro, the Chairman, preferred to exercise so much caution 
with regard to the general economic outlook that he refrained 
from giving his shareholders his usual able exposition of his 
views on the economic position, ‘‘ I think you will agree 
with me,” he said, ‘* that a wise man in the present circum- 
stances says very little and gets on with his business.” He 
did, however, say that shareholders might count themselves 
fortunate in that the Northern countries with whom the Bank 
was most largely concerned, were weathering the storm ex- 
tremely well. Of Finland he was particularly confident, for 
there, he said, timber exporters had tackled the problem of 
reducing their costs in a masterly fashion, and were in a good 
position to meet all eventualities. He also considered that 
conditions in Greece were slowly improving under a wise 
Government and were justifying the faith which the Bank 
had always had in the future of that country. A. W. K. 


The Directors of Callender’s Cable and Construction Company, 
Ltd., at their meeting on May 29th decided to recommend a Final 
Dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. less Tax for the year 
1930, the same as last year, 


Some Books of the Week 


Some readers find it difficult to reconcile the current bio- 
logical conception of man’s place in nature with the poten- 
tialities and prospects of his development during the few 
thousand million years through which he may look forward to 
existing. ‘They should take much interest in Mr. G. Spiller’s 
thoughtful and learned inquiry into The Origin and Nature of 
Man (Williams and Norgate, 15s.). Mr. Spiller regards his 
subject at an unusual angle, basing himself alike on biological, 
mental and social science. Whilst admitting freely that man’s 
bodily organism is intimately connected with that of his poor 
relations among the tree-tops, Mr. Spiller maintains that the 
whole of man’s immense advance beyond the apes is due to a 
single factor—‘ that the members of all animal species are 
virtually unable to learn anything from their kind and that, 
on the contrary, human beings are able to do that to an almost 
unlimited extent.” Thanks to the spirit breathed by dead men 
to their kind, we are able to build sky-scrapers whilst the bee 
still toils at the humble comb which her ancestors made a 
thousand centuries ago. Mr. Spiller works out the fundamental 
laws of human development on the assumption that man owes 
his predominance to this faculty, which he calls ‘ specio- 
psychic,” whereby the collective knowledge of the race is 
passed on by generation to generation. These laws postulate 
the limitless increase of diversity and of improvement in cul- 
tural products, the limitless growth of co-operation among 
peoples, and the limitless perfecting of the individual as a 
whole. It is a pretty and a hopeful picture, which Mr. Spiller 
adorns with wealth of detail and skilled brushwork. 
* * * # 


Messrs. Sheed and Ward have just added to their English 
translation of Jaeques Maritain’s works his essay on 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Angel of the Schools (7s. Gd.). It is 
astonishing to find M. Maritain in the 7rcle of hagiographer, 
taking an uncritical interest in ** visions ” and “* voices” ; and 
the lay reader will probably find it prudent to pass lightly 
over the first part of the chapter on Thomas the Saint, 
perhaps glancing for a moment at the remarkable compound 
of temper aud picty cence exhibited by him as an infant in 


— 


his bath. These pages are the more to be regretted, since 
they are not representative of the main part of the work 
Here, in expounding the genius and system of Aquinas, the 
philosopher and master of divine wisdom, M. Maritain is 
at his best, Discussing the angelic doctor successively gg 
system maker, teacher, and “ apostle of our time,” he really 
helps the reader to carry out his own prescription, and put 
himself ‘Sas regards St. Thomas in the position of a livin 
recipient from a living donor, of one who is formed and 
enlightened facing one who forms and enlightens; so that 
St. Thomas may teach us to think and see.” Mr. Scanlan’s 
excellent translation does full justice to the text. 


* * * * 


The Firm of Cadbury, by Yolo A. Williams (Constable, 
10s. 6d.) is a valuable document for the social historian, 
Since its foundation in 1831 members have been not merely 
leaders in their industry, but, as is the excellent habit of many 
of their faith, leaders in social reform which has been carried 
out not at the public expense, or not entirely so, but largely 
at their own. Their piety and their business were not 
sundered, indeed the ‘“‘ morning readings ’’ were only aban. 
doned in 1912 when the number of employees made them 
impracticable and at one time Mr. George Cadbury and 
trusted members of his staff used to kneel together in prayer 
on weighty questions of business. The insistence of members 
of this remarkable family on rigid adherence to the dictates 
of their consciences has often carried them into the midst 
of public questions, and their libel action against the Standard 
in 1909, with its attendant circumstances, is part of the history 
of the war against slavery in West Africa. Mr. Williams 
has done his work well, and has shown great discretion in the 
suppression of irrelevant detail, which must have been difficult 
in a publication of this sort. 


* * * * 


Few of us are fortunate enough to see for ourselves the new 
Viceroy’s palace at Delhi. Country Life is therefore fulfilling 
a most useful function in publishing a series of articles by Mr, 
Robert Byron on The New Delhi, illustrated by the most 
beautiful and informative photographs. The first of this series 
of five articles, entitled ‘* The Architecture of the Viceroy's 
House,” will appear in Country Life of June 6th. 


A Library List 


MANON Lescaut. Translated by Helen Waddell. (Constable, 


15s.) 
KinGc Crm™e. By Collinson Owen. (Benn, 12s. 6d.) 
THe EnGuish: Are THrty Human? By G. J. Renier, 


(Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 
Some Book-HunTING ADVENTURES. 
(Blackwood. Js. 6d.) 

SPEECHES ON ForreIGN AFFAIRS. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuomas Harpy. By Arthur MeDowall. 

12s. 6d.) 
THE Dream or Farr Women, 
(Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
Arter TEN YEARS. By Constance Malleson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Grassnorrers Come. By David Garnett. (Chatto and 
Windus. 5s.) 
ALL PAssION SPENT. 
7s. 6d.) 
Hatrir’s Castir. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
CHALLENGE TO CLARISSA, By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) 


By R. S. Garnett, 
By Sir Edward Grey, 
(Faber and Faber, 


By Henry Williamson. 


By V. Sackville-West. (Hogarth Press, 











| To CENTRAL AFRICA 
| THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 
| 


and 


LOBITO BAY 
in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham | 
Street, EC. Zz 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








THE AMALGAMATED PRESS 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY, RESULTS IN DIFFICULT 


YEAR, 


STATEMENT OF LORD CAMROSE, 


Tae annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., was 
held on the 2nd inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., The Right 
Hon. Lord Camrose (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 


The Chairman said: The balance-sheet before you reflects the 
trading of the fourth year of the new company’s existence. You 
will see that the profit, including interest and dividends, amounts 
to £901,334. This compares with a figure for last year of £923,743 
and for the year before of £873,717. The first balance-sheet covered 
a period of twenty months. 
ending February 28th, 1930, the profits are down by £22,000, but 
as compared with the year previous, show an increase of £27,000. 


Having regard to the conditions under which business has had 
to be carried on during the twelve months under review, I am 
gure you will all agreo that the result which we have been able to 
place before you is a very satisfactory one indeed. The report 
before you indicates the allocations proposed by the directors. 
After payment of the final dividend of eight per cent., making a total 
for the year of fifteen per cent., as before, we shall carry forward 
£146,167, or nearly £14,000 more than we brought forward. 


We have received one or two letters from shareholders expressing 





Compared, the-cfore, with the year | 


the wish that we could have seen our way clear to be more generous | 


in the final dividend which we propose to distribute. The Directors 


have given to that question very careful and anxious consideration, 


but, having regard to the troublous times through which we are 
pessing and the doubtfulness of the commercial outlook generally, 
they have decided, with regret, that they could not recommend a 
higher dividend than they paid last year. 


ComMPANY’S PREMIER PUBLICATION. 


As the figures indicate, the publications of the Company, con- 
sidering. the state of the country and the large number of unem- 
ployed, have done extremely well. On the other hand, we have 
suffered somewhat in Australia on account of the unsettled state 
of affairs obtaining in that country. The sale of our publications 
there has been affected, in common with that of all other goods 
exported from this country to that market. We hope, however, 
that this is only a temporary condition and that the buying power of 
the public in Australia will soon once more become normal. Our 
premier publication, “‘ Answers,’ still remains a first favourite 
with both reader and advertiser alike, with a wonderful record of 
forty-three years’ service. 


SuccessrtuL New PuBLicaTions, 


As you know, we cater very fully for the tastes and wants of 
women. J am very pleased to be able to say that our fashion papers 
and our women’s publications generally are doing extremely well. 
Home Chat, Women’s Weekly, Home Companion, Woman’s World, 
Woman's Pictorial, to name just a few of our weeklies, stand pre- 
eminent to-day in the estimation of both reader and advertiser. 
Good Needlework—a title which explains itself—far exceeded our 
expectations, and Modern Marriage, another sixpenny publication 
for women, also had a wonderful reception. Our new part publica- 
tion, The Concise Household Encyclopaedia, has been splendidly 
received, and the results of the new publications for boys have been 
most gratifying. 


Our sixpenny magazines for women— Woman and Home, Wife and 
Home, My Home, Women and Beauty, and others, have proved 
splendid media for the advertiser, and, as a consequence, the latter 
is making a steadily increasing use of their pages. Our fiction 
magazines, among them the Storyteller and the Argosy, are still prime 
favourites, and are the first in their class of publications. The 
Woman's Journal remains the finest magazine of its kind in the 
country, and a perusal of its pages will show how it is appreciated by 
advertisers who wish to appeal to the cultured woman. 


ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE. 


Our publications are so many and so varied and their appeal so 
direct, that they in themselves can be made the vehicle for a really 
big advertising campaign. The distribution of them is such that 
we reach not only the large towns, but every little hamlet in the 
country, and appeal to every type of reader. There is practically 
no waste circulation. The journals are not just read and thrown 
away ; they remain in the house and are there in the hands of the 
people who are the actual home buyers who have come to regard 
our journals as reliable guides in their buying. 

Although the year under review has been one of the greatest 
difficulty owing to acute industrial depression, you will, I am sure, 
be interested to learn that our total advertisement revenue only just 
failed to reach the record total of the year before. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


| 
} 
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Over 
1,350 
Offices 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - = £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1930) £293,053,608 








HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS, 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN, 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Liu. 

















BETTER BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY... 


~ ‘ABBEY 
ROAD’ 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


has never been stronger than to-day. It 


affords unquestionable security for the 
profitable investment of large or small 
sums. There are two forms of investment 


—Shares and Deposits, Withdrawal from 


either is easy, 
The ASSETS of the 


Society now exceed 


£33,000,000. 
2 Every £1 deposited 


is covered ten times 


over by Mortgage 
& Trustee Securities. 
3 The Society has 
heen established 


over half a century 
and no investor has 
ever lost a penny 
piece of his capital. 








Full particulars of the Investment Service and a 

statement of accounts sent free on application 

to:— 

Harold Bellman, Managing Director, 

ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY, 

ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W. 1. cvs-+ 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S PROBLEM 
FRANCE AND GERMANY 
IS THE FIVE YEARS’ PLAN A MENACE? 
ECONOMIC SAFEGUARDS IN INDIA 
PRESIDENT HOOVER AT MID-TERM 
CHINA 
INDIA AFTER THE CONFERENCE 
GREAT BRITAIN : 
ed POSITION OF PARTIES—THE BUDGET 
AND THE LAND TAX—GENERAL MATTERS. 
Also aes prom Ireland, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand. 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s, per annum. United States 
and Canada $5 p.a. India Rs. 15 Dany unless it is 
preferred to pay in sterling. Post Free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalis, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2. 

















IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions, 

The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know. 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to ’ Fieoong 
Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W. 


-____ 




















JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean ‘streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who swelter in airless, 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 3), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 




















HEN money for amusement is scarce, books 
remain cheap entertainers. And you have some- 
thing more than a memory when the curtain is 
rung down, as a good book can take its place on your 
shelves and be read again and again with enjoyment 
increasing every time. Let us help you to choose the 
best books, either in English or in French, German, 
Spanish or Italian. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 


850 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital oon ove oss eee e0e ewe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ove os ewe £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of peepcletete ‘ender ‘the Charter ee £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventnes at 8.15, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By Rupotru BesieEr. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN, 


ORNL 


THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


On June 4th, 1920, the Southwold (Suffolk) Life-boat rescued the crew 
of 2 of the motor-boat ‘Sister Jane,” of Cromer, and saved the 
} boat, in a gale with a heavy swell. 


| THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 
Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending you 5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

















They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 


The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 





| PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 




















at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ” . ” 35 


£4 L a? oe 1 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 


fn making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffe 
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SPECIAL TOUR TU SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 


MADEIRA OR SANARY ISLANDS 


at Reduced Return Fares. Also Cruises to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back. Fortnightly 
from London. 13-14 days. 


Write for full particulars to 


Head Office: 
8 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
est End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall. S.W. 1, 








This year why not 
treat your lawn mow- 
ings, leaves, pea and 
bean haulm, ete. In 
a few months you can 
have a plentiful supply 
of rich organic 
manure. Remember 
that 1 cwt. of ADCO 
makes from 2—3 tons 
of manure. 


YOUR CORN AND 





SEED DEALER 

s8TOCKS “ ADCO.” 

ADCO ACCELERA- 

SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE "38. 10°C Sei 
FROM GARDEN REFUSE 2albs., 4 6; 56lbs., 


8/-; 1 cwt., 15/-. 
STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs., 6/3; 56lbs., 11/6; 
1 cwt., 22/-. Or sent direct carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. eae? prices for 5 cwt. or more. 
Above prices do not apply in Ireland.) 





ADCO LTD., 55, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


a gift to 
Secretary, 





35,000 LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


mothered and trained 
in the past fifty years 


is the record of 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Will you help this work to go on by sending 


Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, 


London, S.E. 11 (Bankers: Barclays, Lid.), 


to mark 


ITS JUBILEE? 








The Mechanical 
Pole-axe. 


Approved 


PATENTEES & 





DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






and used by 
H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 
MANFRS.,: 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, 


No 
Bullet 
used. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MED: 
1928 


BIRMINGHAM. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Pank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


application, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3, 


NEW 


Patterns Fre 





48 INS. 
WIDE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 1 


LIBERTY’S 


CURTAIN FABRICS 
MODERN DESIGNS 


FROM 


5/1 1 YARD 





Regd. 





“DYMUTH” tz: ster 
Destroys MOTH, SILVERFIS 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


and ll 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 

















Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
JA comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
large Garage. Historical associations from A. "D. 1759. 


area eee 





STREET, W. 1. 





YHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 


INNS. 


Ask for De: — List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
ITELS managed by fhe 
PEOPLE'S REF eee > HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. Guonen’s HovsgE, 193 REGENT 








ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 


QURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
A quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
—Apply for list “‘ A,” stating requirements, to SEC- 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. 





rFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain, 
200 feet above sea. 
"Phone: 2207. 





terms. Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 





ig JETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
x10. Every comfort. Excel. table.—CoLLEtts, 
Cleve } Hill 9, Cheltenham. 





A.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
A.A., R.A.C.  Iild. 


] ROITWICH SP 

BATHS HOTEL. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


Bernow: RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4¥acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 








English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns, ’Phone 311. 
\XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. &c. Manager, 





water & radiators in bedrms, Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 


TORQUAY. 
OSBORNE 
HOTEL 


Perfectly situated. 
Absolute Rest and Quiet. 
Illustrated Tariff from 


S. P. Paul. 





rPYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
lst Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’ Phone: Totnes14, 





\ 7 HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. m & bkfst. from 5s. 6d, 

daily. Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 














ete JOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 


Bive ; others at lower rates, Prospectus free, 


Cent. heating. 
Court, Queens Road. 





For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 I RACING co ay oe Se ee Sa 
unning water bedrooms.—Green 
*Phone 2818-9. 


See also page viii. 





LS haa = to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St 

George’s Square, S.W. 1. m and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tucsday of each week. 





vos NATIONAL oe ~-—ge adel ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
7 of this Association 
will be held in No. 2 Committee Room, Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
On THURSDAY, JUNE 1174, 
at 4.30 p.m. 
All interested are cordially invited to. be present. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


KING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FoR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 

No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 

PLETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 

“ Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 

you as overwhelming !| ’’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 








| eaiaeadidtet ® 2. DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 


young women worthy of our. race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- 
brate animal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 


ry. rn! Y rn! al ryy 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, §&.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 

cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 








YAST END MISSION.—Please help us to give 15,000 
i poor children a day in the country or at the seaside 
this summer, Cost 2s. per day per child. Also to send 
500, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30s. each, Tired-out Mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. Contributions to 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 





CAMP FIRES _ IN 
CANADA— 


the Holiday Land 
Worth While 


You’re tired of the same old holiday 
year after year, ... tired of the 
beach and the band, the pier and 
promenade. This year you want a 
“worth while” holiday—really “ dif- 
ferent,” and out of the rut. Frederick 
Niven has just written a new booklet : 
before you make any holiday plans, get 
acopy. Read it. It tells of Canada—not 
the Canada of big cities, or Niagara, or 
enormous grain fields—but of the “ bush,” 
the forests, the immensities of nature 
where there’s one person per hundred 
square miles or so, and where the pic- 
turesque “ old days ” still linger on. It’s 
the Canada that Canadians know, but 
which the visitor seldom sees. 


The smell of wood smoke from a camp 
fire; the tall cathedral-like beauty of 
spruce trees; the Calgary Stampede and 
its bucking bronchos; the comfort of a 
bed of cedar boughs; the cosiness of a 
log cabin; the camaraderie of a Trial 
Ride “ Pow Wow”; the plop-plop-plop 
of the canoe paddle; why cowboys wear 
* ten gallon hats ”; the sudden thrashing 
of water when you hook a “ real one ”— 
these are part and parcel of Niven’s 
story. And when you’ve read it you'll 
be asking us for details about travel 
times, cost, &c. We will gladly assist you 
in arranging the holiday of your life. 


Address for the booklet :—A. R. Swain, 
General Passenger Agent, Canadian 
Pacific, 62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar 
Square), London, S.W.1, or Local 
Agents Everywhere. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





{ARN MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 
GRANT & GRAY (GL), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. ‘ 





PERSONAL 


gon IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rev. F. W. CuvpLeicu, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


MXHE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND RBS.U. 
invites generous reponse to its summer appeal for 

seaside holidays for London’s poor and crippled children, 

—JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 














ART EXHIBITIONS 
EVELYN CHESTON 





MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 
GALLERY PALL MALL EAST. 


R.W.S. 


DAILY, 10-6.—SAT. 10-5. ADM. FREE 








MEDICAL 


RT OF RELAXATION.—A short course is 

better than a long holiday. Doubles your 

power for work.—Apply, Langley Rise, King’s Langley, 
for appointment in Town. 


] LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Sleeplessness, 
Strokes are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. 
Descriptive booklet free from 
DROSIL, 2E, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 


\ JHEN YOUR DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MASSAGE 

and Medical Electricity, apply ASSOCIATION of 
CERTIFICATED BLIND MASSEURS (President: Sir 
Robert Jones, Bt., K.B.E., ¥.R.C.S.), 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1, for Chartered Masseurs and Mas- 
seuses, Who undertake Massage and Electrical Treatment 
in London and Provinces, Museum 9701, 9.30 to 5.30, 











a? eras UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
I (University of South Africa.) 


WILLIAM HUDSON CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 





Applications, with copies of testimonials and birth 

and medical certificates, are invited for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF KCONOMICS. 

The Professor appointed will work in Durban and 
will assume duties in March, 1932. 

Salary £900 per annum. 

£65 allowed for passage. 

Further details can be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom all applications should be sent not later than 


July 15th, 1931. 
WEBSTER, STEEL & CO. 
9 St. Helen's Place, 
Bishopsgate. 
London, E.C. 3. 














AT HOME 
cures RHEUMATISM fr 200d. 


Trefriw_ Waters are so rich in Sulphur. 
lron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 

he Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons, Write 
Manager, Pump Room. 


"PREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation) 





GPA TREATMENT 











Oe ert OF LIVERPOOL: 
WALKER ART GALLERY. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR. 

The Corporation of Liverpool are prepared to receive 
applications for appointment as Director of the Walker 
Art Gallery. 

The salary will be at the rate of £800 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his 
whole time and attention to the duties of the appoint- 
ment and will not be allowed to engage in any other 
business or employment whatever; and all emoluments 
out of public money which may be payable to or received 
by him will have to be paid to the Corporation. 

The person appointed will be subject to the Standing 
Orders of the City Council and will be required to contri- 
bute under the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922. 

Knowledge of the fine arts is essential. 

The duties, under the Committee, will include the 
safe-keeping of the Permanent Collection ; organising, 
arranging and attending to exhibitions, &c. ; attending 
Committee meetings; keeping catalogues, stock books, 
&c.; conducting correspondence ; the responsibility for 
the condition of the Gallery and its management, includ- 
ing Staff; and assisting the Committee generally. 

Applications, stating age, cducation, qualifications 
and previous engag ts, panied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, and endorsed 
“ Director of the Walker Art dallery,” to be received by 
The Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Dale Street, 
Liverpool, on or before TUESDAY the 30TH day of 
JUNE, 1931. 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee or the City 
Council will be considered a disqualification. 

WALTER MOON, 
Town Clerk, 





Town Clerk’s Office, 
Liverpool. 





oe AGQADEMY. 

Mr. Lyon having intimated his resignation of the 
Rectorship as from the end of the present session in 
July, 1931, consequent on his appointment to the 
Head-Mastership of Rugby, the Directors are prepared 
to receive applications for the office. The salary is 
£1,600 per annum. Intending candidates are requested 
to lodge applications with the Joint Clerks and Treasurers, 
6 North Saint David Street, Edinburgh, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained if required. Applica- 
tions must be lodged on or before Monday, June 15th, 
and should state fully the qualifications and experience 
of the candidate, but need not be accompanied by 
testimonials. These, if required, will be invited later. 





dpe i aye of the Spectator wishing to augment 
their income are invited to communicate with 
Box No. 1669, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 2. 





Stites PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
(Founded 1820.) 


President ; H.H. The PRINCESS HELENA VICTORIA, 

The College is a Public Boarding School for Girls. 
Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL, 
which will be vacant at Christmas. Salary £600 a year, 
with increments rising to £800, plus board and residence. 
Age between 30 and 40 preferred. 

The new Principal will be expected to show organizing 
ability and powers of management. An Oxford or 
Cambridge Honours Degree is essential—Write for 
application forms, which will be considered up to July 1st, 
to the SECRETARY, The Princess Helena College, 
Ealing, W. 5. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


Ss, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
Cc, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E, 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY, 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 











UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL 
AX LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—l’ounded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 





——- GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Salusbury Road, London, N.W. 6. 


Recognized by the Board of Education and University 
of London. 

Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Certificate and Diploma of 
the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal: Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, 
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YAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
( receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
eommittee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
te. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
square, W.C. 1, 





FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specialy intended 
for girls of good education wishing to beeome club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare Workers, eare committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


MRAINING 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
t ‘ONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
M 5, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, €c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1, Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 
oo AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
b advice coneerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


es LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
Jedge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 























Crs eee S¢cHOOEL, 


SURREY 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£70—£50 A YEAR. 
EXAMINATION - JULY ISP AND 2ND, 
Entries Close June 24th. 
i Age Limit 14 years on July Ist, 1931, 
APPLICATION FORMS FROM THE 
REV. D. G. LOVEDAY, HEADMASTER. 


a 





ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 
wodern university. For particulars as to scholarships 
and bursaries apply to the Principal, G. A. SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 
ta EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
‘ tion will be held on June 9th, 10th and 11th, 1931. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70 and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May Ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
clergy.—Further information can be obtained from the 
#eRSAR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
‘tT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
te) equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
aeres, overlooking the City: Very healthy situation. 
separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &e.—For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E. 
HURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
reaHE KING’S SCHOOL, 











ELY. 


lace on Tuesday, July 14th, and Wednesday, July 15th, 
ext.—Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL, SOMERSET. — The 





additjonal 25 boarders from September next. Entrance 
Sehojarship Examination June 17th and 18th. For scale 
if ¢ entry forms and prospectus, apply SECRETARY, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 








‘GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


aside GRANGE SCHOOL, 

J Near Orpington, Kent. 

: (Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. BEARD, M.A.Oxon. (formerly 
Iecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head Mistress of Putney High School). 
A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18). 
Special attention to health; education on modern 
lines ; preparation for all examinations. 


fe HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and musie examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; exeellent health record; individual care. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





a 





CRUISING ! 


By the world famous cruising liner 


“ARANDORA 
STAR” 


OU will revel in the novelty and 
superb comfort of life on board the 
finest Cruising Liner in the World! A 
triumph of British shipbuilding, she is 
planned exclusively for Luxury Cruising 
and boasts countless details for your 


Comfort, Wonder and Delight. 
TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


June 13th — 13 days from 20gns. 
To Ulvik, Eidfjord, Trondhjem, Aandals- 
naes, Molde, Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, Olden, 


Loen, Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen. 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 


June 27th — 13 days from 20gns. 


To Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, Eidfjord, 
Ulvik, Oslo, Arendal, Christiansand, 
Copenhagen, Gothenberg. 

For full particulars of these and other 
forthcoming cruises apply: 

THE BLUE STAR LINE 

3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1, 
(Gerrard 5671.) 

Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist 

Agents, 





| EARN to write Articles and Stcries; make spare 
4 hours profitable, booklet free —REGENT INsTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
i ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (€),44 Elderton Rd., West clitf-on-Sea. 
t ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 
a RITING.—MSS. is. 1,000 words ; Carbons 2d. 
—RULF, 12 Shaftesbury Rd., Beekenham. BEC. 1@44 
£225 () A LEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

















an? L.C.4. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinatmg hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S” free from 


London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarte Street, 
W the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 
2 King Street, St. James's, S.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in 





Tac Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 








TO LET, &c. 


W HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5, 6 Caily. 

Baths free. No tips. H. & e. water all bedrooms. 











CONTINENTAL RESORTS, ce. 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines ; sun, peace 
4\4—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Stubal. 
] AKE CONSTANZ.—Frau Dr. Zeiss, Constanz, takes 

4 paying guests in her comfortable home (lovely 
shady garden). Within easy reach of Switzerland. 
English references given.—Write to 14 Neuhausenstr, 
Constanz, Germany. 

UCERNE.— Hotel Beau-Rivage. On lake. Ist class 
4 modern. Ine. terms fr. 12s. 6d. Early seas.—C. GIGER. 
‘PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. The most up-to-date in 
iN Spiez. Moderate prices. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


\WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
h CHATEAU BIENVENUE, | First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Seience. 
Summer holidays and winter sperts in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—-Principal: MELLE RUFER. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“ CNHRIST DOWN EAST, by R. G. Burnett (160 

pages). The wonderful story of the East End 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of redeeming 
grace. Post free for 2s. 9%., from the Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. Secure your copy now. 















































IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 

for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 

QT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 

4 the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 

Entire charge undertaken.—-Principal: Miss WHEELER, 


H 








TIVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
joarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Beard of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent plaving fields. Highly qualified 
staff. —Principal: Miss LrcretiA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxtord. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any condition: large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—-BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 











FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


Sag ee CREAM.—3 Ib., 1s. 6d.; 1 Ib., 28. 8d. 
Post free.—REYNOLDs, LTp., Marazion, Cornwall. 








] aromas IRE Clotted Cream, 3/- Ib., 1/7 1-Ib.p.f.,also 
pouitry.— Haimr, Yarnscombe, Barnstaple, Devon. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
YLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
iD lessons EXTEMPORE SPEAKING (Parliament, 
Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








Bar, Banquet). 









THXO PARENTS going Abroad.—Certificated Mass 
l takes complete charge of children over 7—delic: 
or otherwise. Sussex coast. Educational facilities.— 


Box 1674. 

\W EST SOMERSET.— Artist, with really comfortable 
house and garden, invites pupil guests for Water- 

colour Class in June or July. Inelusive terms. 

Box 1671, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


* DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 
is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 


approved by the Medical profession. 


CHELTINE ANZ4MIC FOOD 


is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 














These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not  procurable locally, the 
makers will send _ testimonials, booklet, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
L£ATobacco, “BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, in or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LYp., 
90 Piceadilly, y.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s. 4d. per § Tb. tin, post extra. 
| UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J. Drake, 

Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford, Samples free. 











ate SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
tev, W. D. Tiiompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
i thing to seil, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tucsday of each week. Discounts:—2}% for 6 
insertions : 5% for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


AV you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis”” Union 
IL Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed, From Cheinists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Howartus, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheflicld. Tins 1s, 6d., 
2s. Gil., 4s. 6d., post free. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATHE.—Your own 
J Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
(Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
Henry A. War»~, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
tOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
s coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 








free.- 








heltenham Spa, d 

Makers also of “ Cheltova” Tonic Food— 

Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 
the manufacturers. 








Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








Is 


—RAiNrow Porrery Co., Dept. “* S.,"" Lindfield, Sussex, 





TONE for Garden.—Write for fokler to ASHTON 
& Houmes, Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


Hee whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the “ Spectator.” 


They are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. 


It is our intention 


gradually to enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers 
will in future be guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel 
Manager. Inthe case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through 


the post as usual. 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 
ABERDOVEY (eriens th).—TREFEDDIAN, 
ABERYSTWYT H.—QUE EEN’S. 


ANDOVER.— — 


AVIEMORE (Ii (Inverness- shire).—AVIEMORE, 
BABBACOMBE.—BABBACOMBE GLEN. 
BALLATER.— _ 

BANFF.— 

BANGOR Ay Wi Wale s).—C .—CASTL E. 

BARMOUT 

BARROW.— 

BARTON-ON- SEA ( (Hants).—GRAND MARINE. 
BATH.—GRAN “4 PUMP ROOM. 


JTENEY 
—ROY AL YORK HOUSE, 
—SPA. 
BEDFORD.— 
BELFAST.—GR AND ( D CENTRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—ROYAL OAK. 
—WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BIRMINGHAM 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. (8. De von).—HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.—IMPERIAL HYDRO, 
BLAKENEY (Noriolk).—BLAKENEY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.— —_ 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNE! Mar TH HYDRO. 
—BRANKSOME TOWER. 
—CANFORD CLIFFS. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Ss: mela —HAVEN. 
BRAEMAR.—FIFE ARMS 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. —ALLAN WATER. 
BRIDGNORTH.— 
BRIGHTON. —KINGS. _ 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BROCKENHURST.—/OREST PARK, 
BROMLEY (Kent).— —_— 

BUDE.— —— 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.— 


BUNDORAN (Co. yam —GREAT \T NORTHERN. 


BURNHAM-ON-S 

BUTTERMERE (L nc © District). t).—VIC TORIA, 
BUXTON.—PALAC 

CAISTER-ON- SEA” os 

CALLANDER (Perths.). =e READNOUGHT. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULI 

CANTERBURY.—C OU ‘NTY. 

CARDIFF .— —_—— 

CARLISLE.— — 
CARNOUSTIE.—BRUCE. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. hapeandenty). GaSe. 
CATERHAM (Surrey).— ae 
CHEDDAR.—CLIFF. 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.— oa 

CHRISTCHURCH. — 

CHURCH STRETTON. Ton ONGMYND. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
CLEVEDON.—WALTON PARK. 
CLOVELLY.—NEW INN. 

COBHAM (Surrey).—OLD CEDAR HOUSE. 
COLWYN BAY.—RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—C ASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark ).— 

CRIEFF.—DRU MMON D ARMS. _ 
CROMER.—GRAND. 

CROWBOROUGH. —BE ACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey ).—SHIRLEY PARK, 
DEAL.—BLACK HORSE. 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 
DORKING.— 


DROITWICH SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS 
DUBLIN (LF.S.).—SH ELBOURNE. 
DULVERTON.—CARNARVON ARMS. 
DUMFRIES.— —— 
DURHAM 
EAMONT ‘BRIDGE ( Fe eaeeh. —CROWN. 
EASTBOURNE.—HY 
EAST GRINSTEAD.— i L BRIDGE. 
EDINBURGH.— 
EDZELL (Florfarshire). —P ANMURE. 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. 
ESHER (Surrey ).— 
EXETER.—ROYALC LARENC E. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
FILEY (Y ores): —ROYAL CRESCENT, 
FOLKESTONE.— —- 
FOWEY.—F OW EY. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA.—ESPLANADRE. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross- aye’. —GAIRLOCH. 
GERRARD'S CROS 
GLENEAGLES tpesthe), :).—GLE LENEAGLES. 
GLENELG.—(Inverness-shire ).—GLENELG, 
GLENLYON en —FORTINGALL, 
GLOUCESTE 
OU ESTON-ON- -SEA.—C LIFF. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— 
GRANTHAM 
GRANTOWN- “ON- SPEY. em ANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GUERNSEY (C.I.).— 
pte pel —SHALFORD RD PARK. 
GULLANE.— ‘ 
HARLECH (Wales). ST. DAVID’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIR 


HASLEMERE,.— — 
HASTINGS. yi = Ss. 
HAWKHURST (Kent).— 
HEREFORD. GREEN DRAGON, 
HENDON ee —_ — 
HERNE B 
HIGHCLIFFE- -ON- SEA.— _ 
HINDHEAD.— 
HORNS CROSS (N. De Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HOVE.—ALEXANDRA. 
icin i toeal 5 epi E STRANGE ARMS, 
HUNTINGDON — 
HYTHE 
ILFRACOMBE. —CLIFFE HYDRO. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS. = al. El DONIAN, 
ISLES aA 4 ae + 
JERSE at ai pg — 

KEND 


KENMORE ; (Perth). —-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK 

KILLARNEY ep F.S.).— ae 

KING’S L 

KINGUSSIE. ll ss-shire). —STAR. 














AN INVITATION TO 
HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


¥ 


Proprietors of First-class Hotels 
wishing to have the names of their 
establishments included in this list 
are invited to send their tariffs and 
full details of accommodation to the 
Travel Manager. The right of in- 
clusion is subject to certain terms 
and conditions, particulars of which 
may be had on application. 


¥* 


HOLIDAY 
ITINERARIES 


will gladly be prepared free of 
charge by the Travel Bureau. 
Readers may write in confidence, 
and will be placed under no obliga- 
tion to accept the suggéstions offered. 


¥ 
Write to-day to: 
The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 
99 Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 











LAKE VYRNWY (Wales).— a 
LANCASTER 

LAUNCESTON. —_ 

LEAMINGTON SPA. RE REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.— 
LICHFIELD.— - 
LINCOLN.—WHITE HART. 
LITTLEHAMPTON.—BEAC H, 











LIVERPOOL.— 
LLANBERIS pccemecn>. ast fg VICTORIA. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 


LLANDUDNO_~GOGA} RTH ABBEY 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS.—LAK E. 
LLANGOLLEN.—HAND. 
LLANWRTYD WELLS. —ABERNANT _—— 
LOCH AWE. (Argyllshire).—LOCH AW 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, we 
—HOWARD, Norfolk St.. W.C. 2, 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge, 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
LOWESTOFT. —ROY AL. 
LYME REGIS. 
LYNDHURST. “¢ Row N, 
LYNMOUTH. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MAIDSTONE.— 
MALVERN. FOLEY AR ARMS. 
MARGATE.— —_—_— 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MATLOCK BATH.— 
en’ -—SPR EAD EAGLE. 

















H.— 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire). —BENTS. 





MORECAMBE,.— —_— 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—-MANOR. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— —_— 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.—\V IC Roy TA. 
—HEADLAND. 
NORWICH. sMAibe S HEAD, 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION. 
OKEHAMPTON.— —_— 
OXFORD 
PADSTOW.. —METROPOL E. 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE, 

PAR (C lag —ST. . AUSTELL BAY, 
PEEBLES.— 
PENARTH. — — 
phono Aguada — —_—_ 
PENRIT 
PENZANCE. —QUE }EENS 
PERTH.—ROY ao GEORGE. 


STATION 
PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 
PLYMOUTH.- 
POOLEY BRIDGE.— _ — 
PORTRUSH.— os 
PRESTATYN.— 
PRINCETOWN (nr.). —TWwo BRIDGES. 
RADLETT (Herts).— 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.— —FON THILL, 
—— (Anglesey ).—BAY 


ee (Surrey).— _ 








ROSS-ON-WYE.— —_— 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—G. NORTHERN, 
ROTTINGDEAN.—TU DOR CLOSE. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL AL GEORG KE. 

RUTHI 

RYDE a. 0. .W. i — 

RYE.— 


ST. ANDREWS. — sd 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA,— 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY- AN-AI ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
St. pooh eng © ornwall).—SHIP & CAS’ LE, 
SALCOMB 
SALISBURY. —OLD GEORGE. 
SANDERSTEAD pa y).—_SELSDON PARK. 
SANDOWN (1.0.W.).— _—— 
SCARBOROUGH.— oe 
SEAFORD.— 
SEATON (S. De von). —ROYAL CLARENCE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).— —_—_ 
SELKIRK. pom OUNTY. 
SEVENOAK 
SHALDON ch Devon). ).—DU NMORE. 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W.).— a 
SHAP. (Westmorl: and).—SHAP WELLS, 
SHEFFIELD — 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk). = —- 
SHREWSBUR 
SIDMOUTH.— GEL MONT, 
SKEGNESS.— —— 
SLOUGH.— —— 
SOUTHAMPTON.— 
SOUTHBOURNE (Hants).— — — 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
se —GLADSTONE. 
STAMF — 
STONENAVEN. — —_—— 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVI VIs, 
srReup. (or. ).—BEAR INN. 
SWAN — 
eAONTON.—C ASTLE. 
TAVISTOCK.—BEDFORD. 
FEIGNMOUTH.— 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire) 1 —IMPERTAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (S. he ‘on).— —_ 
TINTERN (Mon. eo FORT ARMS. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND 

—HYDRO. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR, 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
TOWYN (Merioneth).— 
TREARRDUR BAY (Anglesey).- ).— —_—- 
TROON.—MARINE 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. —SPA. 
EE ae oy —TURNBERRY. 
ULVERSTO 
VENTNOR iT 0. DW. Riek 7 —_— 
a yr pe gar (Berks). —_ —_— 
WARE (Hert 
WARWICK. oi, LORD LEYCES ESTER. 
WELLS (Somerset ).— 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA,.— — 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.— oe 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— 
WESTWARD HO!—GOLDEN BAY, _ 
WEYMOUTH.— 
WEYBRIDGE (Surrey y).— — 
WHITBY 
WINCHESTER. ROYAL, 
WINDERMERE.— 
WOODLAND SPA.— — 
WORTHING.—BURLINGTON, 
YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS. 
YORK.— — 
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